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THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


Xlll. 


Sixth    Branch  {^Mollusca  or  soft  bodied). 

In  the  course  of  our  study  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  we 
come  now  to  the  division  of  Moltaisks, 
of  which  the  o)'Ster,  snail,  and  cuttle- 
fish furnish  us  examples.  The  word 
"moliusks"  is  derived  from  the  Latin, 
moHis,  meaning  soft,  and  is  applied  to 
these  little  creatures  on  account  of  the 
soft  and  moist  condition  of  their  bodies. 
The  more  delicate  parts  are  protected 
by  an  outer  fold  of  stout  muscular  tissue, 
enveloping  them  as  a  cloak  would  do, 
and  known  as  the  mantle.  In  the  case 
of  many  moliusks,  the  body  is  enclosed 
by  a  hard  shell,  indeed  the  popular 
name  "shell-fish"  is  often  employed  to 
designate  these  creatures;  but  the  term 
is  used  very  loosely  and  inaccurately, 
and  consequently  it  is  misleading,  for 
the  moliusks  are  in  no  way  closely  re- 
lated to  the  fishes,  and  moreover,  many 
of  them  have  no  shell  at  all.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  all  animals  possessing  hard 
unjointed  shells  belong  to  the  division 
of  moliusks. 

A  mollusk  may  be  briefly  described 
therefore  as  an  invertebrate  animal, 
possessing  a  soft,  moist  body,  usualh' 
enveloped  by  a  mantle,  and  covered  by 
a  hard  shell,  the  body  is  bilaterally 
symmetrical — that    is    to    say,     opposite 


sides  of  the  structure  correspond  in 
shape,  though  in  certain  species  this 
characteristic  is  more  or  less  obscured. 
In  the  possession  of  special  organs,  the 
moliusks  are  of  higher  development  than 
any  of  the  forms  heretofore  studied, 
possessing  as  they  do  a  well  arranged 
nervous  system,  a  muscular  heart  by 
which  colorless  blood  is  propelled 
through  a  series  of  arteries  and  veins. 
Furthermore,  many  moliusks  have  well 
defined    organs    of    sight    and     hearing. 

Moliusks  serve  many  useful  purposes 
in  the  world:  their  shells  are  prized  as 
ornaments  and  are  valuable  in  the  arts, 
the  beautiful  mother  of  pearl  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  oyster,  and  the  Tyrian 
purple,  which  in  ancient  times  was  re- 
served as  a  color  for  the  robes  of  royalty 
alone,  was  obtained  from  these  animals. 
The  bodies  of  moliusks  serve  as  food  for 
many  larger  animals,  and  some  of  them 
such  as  oysters,  clams,  and  scallops  are 
eaten  by  human  beings. 

In  number  of  individuals  and  variety 
of  form  the  moliusks  surpass  all  other 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  except 
that  of  the  insects.  Of  living  moliusks, 
twenty  thousand  species  are  known, 
and  of  fossil  kinds  nineteen  thousand. 
Owing  to  this  great  variety,  and  to  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  specimens 
may  be  preserved,  moliusks  have  always 
been  regarded  as  a  favorite  subject  for 
the  student  of  natural  histor\-. 
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According  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  shell,  and  to  the  shape  of  this 
covering,  mollusks  are  known  as 
(1)  Bivah'cs,  with  shells  consisting  of  two 


Figure  1.    Sepiirate  valves  of  fresh-water 
mussel, — a  bivalve. 

corresponding  parts,  which  fit  together 
closel)',  as  in  the  case  of  the  river  mussel 
(figure  1);  (2)  Univalves  possessing  a 
shell  composed  of  one  continuous  piece; 
such  as  the  snail  (figure  2);  and  (3) 
shell-less  mollusks,  in 
which  a  tough  skin 
replaces  the  shell, 
such  as  the  garden 
slug  (figure  3). 

The  shell  has  been 
regarded  by  man}- 
people  as  the  skeleton  of  the  mollusk, 
corresponding  to  the  bones  of  verte- 
brate animals;    luit  there  are  many  great 


ure  2.  Shell  (.f  tlio 
snail  {Helii),  a  univalve 
mollusk. 


Figures.    Garden  slug  (Z/m(7/),— a  mollusk 
without  a  shell. 

differences  between  bones  and  shells,  in 
composition,  as  well  as  in  bodily  func- 
tion. Bones  preserve  the  s^-mmetry  of 
the  body,  and  serve  as  adjustable  levers 
upon  which  the  muscles  may  operate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mollusk's  shell 
seldom  corresponds  to  any  marked  de- 
gree with    the  shape  of    the    body  it  en- 


closes, and  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
shell  in  muscular  action, — we  find  that 
mollusks  possessing  the  feeblest  powers 
of  motion  have  in  general  the  largest 
and  strongest  shells.  It  is  mainly  in 
the  office  of  protecting  the  delicate 
bodil}'  organs  that  vertebrate  bones  and 
mollusk  shells  bear  a  physiological  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  The  shell  of  a 
mollusk  consists  mostly  of  lime  carbon- 
ate, which  material  is  extracted  from 
the  water,  and  secreted  by  the  animal. 
In  composition,  therefore,  the  shell 
resembles  limestone  and  marble,  and 
indeed  in  many  places  oyster  shells  are 
calcined  to  form  lime. 

But  the  shell  is  not  the  animal,  though 
many  who  call  themselves  students  are 
content  with  the  examination  of  the 
one,  and  leave  the  living  body  of  the 
creature  entirely  unstudied.  Indeed 
there  is  a  specialized  branch  of  science 
having  for  its  field  the  study  of  shells; 
this  is  known  as  conchology.  According 
to  their  bodily  structure,  mollusks  are 
now  generallj'  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Those  possessing  no  well  defined 
head  parts:  such  are  the  oyster,  clam, 
and  scallop,  all  such  belong  to  the  class 
AcF.PHAi.A  (from  Greek  a  without  and 
cephaloii,  head).  These  are  also  called 
lamellibranchs,  or  animals  with  folded 
gills;  and  the  class  includes  all  that 
are  ordinarily  spoken   of  as  bivalves. 

2.  Mollusks  such  as  univalves  and 
slugs,  having  prominent  head  develop- 
ment, but  with  no  locomotive  organs 
attached  to  the  head;  these  form  the 
class  Ceph.alophora   (head  bearing). 

3.  Those  with  organs  of  locomotion 
or  feet,  attached  to  the  head;  such  as 
the  squid;  these  belong  to  the  class 
Cephalopoda   (head  footed). 

BIVALVES     OR     HEADLESS     MOLLUSKS     (CLASS 
A(JEPHALA). 

The  division  of  the  shell  of  these 
mollusks    into    two     parts     has     already 
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been  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  river 
mussel,  {Unio),  figure  1,  let  us  now 
examine  in  greater  detail  a  single  valve 
of  such  a  shell  (figure  4). 


Figure  4.  Parts  of  a  bivalve  shell;  u, 
umbo;  h,  hinge  li^auient;  t,  teeth;  1, 
lunule;  a,  murk  of  the  anterior  ad- 
ductor muscle;  p,  attachment  of  the 
posterior  adductor  muscle;  r,  region 
of  siphon  retractors;  P,  pallial  im- 
pression. 

The  point  at  which  the  valves  were 
connected  is  called  the  i/iiibci  or  beak  (u); 
the  half  of  the  shell  toward  which 
this  is  directed  is  known  as  the  anterior 
vah'e,  the  other  as  the  posterior  vaive. 
The  plates  of  the  shell  are  so  arranged 
that  on  the  outer  side  their  edges  form 
well  defined  lines  of  growth  which  are 
concentric  about  the  umbo.  The  pro- 
jections called  teeth  (t)  fit  into  corres- 
ponding depressions  on  the  opposite 
valve;  the  central  ones  are  the  cardinal 
teetli,  the  side  ones  the  lateral  teeth.  The 
/;/«,!,'•(■  lii^aincnt  (h)  tends  by  its  elasticity 
to  open  the  valves;  in  some  species  the 
ligament  is  situated  within  the  shell,  and 
acts  by  expansion,  in  others  it  is  outside 
and  operates  by  contraction.  This  ten- 
dency to  open  the  shell  is  controlled  by 
the  action  of  stout  internal  muscles: when- 
ever this  muscular  effort  is  rela.xed  the 
valves  open;  therefore  dead  bivalves 
are  always  found  open.  Marks  on  the 
shell  (a  and  p)  indicate  the  attachment 
of  the  ailtliiitor  miiseles.  The  /<allial  line 
P  indicates  the  attachment  of  the  mantle, 


and  runs  parallel  with    the   edge   of   the 

shell. 

The  body  of  the  animal  itself,  which 
lies  within  the  shell,  next  claims  our 
attention.  Let  us  select  for  examina- 
tion a  good  specimen  of  our  common 
oyster;  carefully  remove  one  valve  by 
severing  the  adductor  muscles  and  the 
hinge  ligament,  and  cut  away  a  portion 
of  the  mantle.  The  illustration,  figure 
5,   shows  us  in   diagrammatic  form    what 


P^igure  5.  Diagram  of  tlie  body  of  the  oyster 
{Ostrearirrjiniantt).  O,  mouth  region;  M,  fringe 
of  mantle;  G,  lamellate  gills;  11,  heart;  V, 
region  of  valve  hinge.  The  direction  of  the 
water  as  it  enters  the  cavity  within  the 
mantle  is  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

is  thus  revealed.  Over  four  hundred 
living  species  of  oysters  are  known,  and 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  fossil  kinds. 
These  mollusks  increase  rapidly,  a 
single  female  often  depositing  during 
the  spawning  season  of  two  months 
over  a  million  eggs.  Such  as  survive 
the  depredations  of  fishes  and  other 
predaceous  creatures,  among  which 
young  oysters  seem  to  be  a  delicacy, 
pass  through  a  three  years'  course  of 
growth  before  they  reach  maturity, 
during  which  time  they  remain  attached 
to  fixed  objects,  such  as  stones  on  the 
bottom,  or  poles  standing  in  the  water. 
Figure  0  shows  a  group  of  oysters  of 
many  different  sizes  so  attached. 
Oysters  are  now  recognized  as  a  valu- 
able article  of  human  food;  and  their 
culture  and  sale  constitute  an  important 
industry.        The     edible    oysters    of     tlie 
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eastern  coasts  of  the  United  States  are 
most  highl}'  prized;  the}'  have  been 
•described    under    four     distinct    names. 


Fig.  6.    Group  of  oysters  of  varying  uges  iittaelied  to 

but  all  are  now  considered    as    varieties 
of     the     same    form — Ostrea     rirginiana. 
Great  numbers  of  these  are  exported    to 
Europe.     On    the    west 
coast    two     species    are 
eaten.      Concerning   the 
commercial    importance 
of  the    oyster  industry. 
Holder      says,      "Seven 
hundred     and     seventy 
five  million  oysters  an 
handled  yearly  in    NeA\ 
York  alone, representing 
a  capital  of  SI, 577, 000, 
the  industry  giving  em- 
ployment to  thousands. " 

The      principal      me-  ^i^r^^ 
thods    of     catching    the  fer^^^fci^  ~^^^^^^ 
oyster     are     by     means 
of      rakes,      tongs     and  Figure 

dredges.        Figure    7   shows     the    opera-   j 
tion    of    the    dredge.      As    the    work    of  I 


gathering  the  0}-sters  ^is  carried  on  in 
winter,  the  suffering  of  the  men  at  such 
times  is  very  great.  In  Maryland  and 
Virginia  the  importance  of 
the  oyster  fishery  is  such 
that  a  special  marine 
police  patrol  is  maintained 
fur  the  protection  of  the 
beds  against  illegal  depre- 
dations. 03'sters  are  pre- 
pared for  the  table  by 
several  styles  of  cookery, 
and  great  numbers  of  the 
bivalves  are  devoured  raw, 
and  what  is  still  more 
strange,  actually  alive.  It 
has  often  been  remarked 
that  the  first  man  to 
swallow  a  living  oyster 
must  have  been  possessed 
of  more  than  ordinary 
bravery.  But  the  practice 
of  eating  fresh  oysters  is 
a lixed  support.  not  entirel}'  modern;  early 
Roman  writers  tell  us  of  the  esteem 
with  which  the  bivalve  was  regarded 
in     their     epicurean     feasts.       In     many 


7.    Dredge  used  In  gathering  oysters. 

parts    of    our     own     country      and      on 
the    eastern    hemisphere    vast    heaps    of 
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bivalve  shells,  mingled  with  flint 
knives,  and  other  tools  of  stone,  tell  of 
great  oyster  feasts,  which  gladdened  the 
spirits  of  prehistoric  tribes.  These 
shell  heaps  are  known  as  "kitchen-mid- 
dens,'   or  kitchen  refuse  piles. 

A  family  of  bivalves  closely  allied  to 
common  c^-sters  includes  the  Pectcns  or 
Scallop,  sometimes  called  "comb-shells." 
The  shell  (figure  8)  is  beautifully  ribbed 


Figures.    Sliell  of  the  I'ec-ten  or  .SciiUop  {_Pecten 
ifradidns). 

and  is  expanded  on  either  side  of  the 
umbo  in  wing  shape.  The  scallops  are 
also  used  as  human  food;  the  large 
adductor  muscle  being  however  the  only 
choice  part.  The  border  of  the  pecten's 
mantle  is  dotted  with  brilliant  eye  spots, 
giving  to  the  body  a  beautiful 
appearance.  The  crea- 
ture is  remarkable 
among  bivalves  for  its 
powers  of  motion,  by 
the  rapid  opening  and 
closing  of  its  valves, 
it  is  able  to  dart 
through  the  water  with 
great  rapidity,  and 
seeming  ease.  One  of 
the  commonest  varieties 
is  known  as  the  dancing 
pecten,  because  of  its 
lively  nature.  Scallop 
shells  are  prized  as  orna- 
ments and  in  some  parts 
of  England  they  are 
used  as  scoops  in  handl- 
ing sugar  and  other  such 


commodities     in     the     shops     of     retail 
grocers. 

The  wing  shells  belong  to  a  related 
family  the  Ariculidac  or  "little  bird" 
mollusks,  so  named  from  the  unequal 
wing-like  expansion  of  the  shell  on  one 
side  of  the  umbo.  This  is  illustrated  in 
figure  9.  To  this  family  belong  also  the 
Pearl  Oysh-rs,  {Mclcagrina),  which  are 
inhabitants  of  tropical  seas.  These 
shells  often  measure  a  yard  in  circum- 
ference, and  though  of  a  rough  exterior 
they  are  lined    with    the    most    beautiful 


Figures.    Shell  of  tbe  "little  bird"  moUusk  yAuidua). 

nacre  or  pearl.  This  substance  is  a 
secretion  of  the  animal's  body  and 
enables  it  to  keep  the  inside  of  its  shell 
smooth.  If  any  irritating  particle,  such 
as  a  tiny  bit  of  stone,  or  a  grain  of  sand 
be  carried  into  the  shell,  it  is  soon 
covered  with  many  layers  of  nacre. 
Such  structures  are  the    true    pearls    of 


Figure  10.    shell  of    pcurl    oyster  (ylMfi./n/i.o.  coiitiilnliif;  olijoets   eovcn^d 

with   peurl. 
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commerce,  which  rank  among  the  most 
costly  of  jewels.  It  is  possible  to 
increase  the  supply  of  pearls  by  a  semi- 
artificial  process  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Chinese  and  other  oriental 
nations    for    centuries.      They    take    the 


Figure  11.    Thi>rny  oyster  {.Spondi/his  ngiiis), 

pearl  oysters  from  the  water,  force  the 
shell  partly  open,  and  place  within 
them  tiny  objects  which  they  wish 
transformed  into  pearls;  the  bivalves 
are  then  returned  to  the  water.  After 
a  few  months  they  are  opened  again, 
and  the  pearls  are  removed.      Figure  10 


Figure  12.     HiuiiiiuT  Oyster.  (.Mallnts  lulgaris). 

shows  the  valves  of    an    oyster    contain-  | 

ing  tiny  balls    of    pearl,    and    a    number  [ 
of  images,  —  representing  oriental    idols, 

all  coated  with  pearly  nacre.  I 


Figure  11  shows  a  species  of  Spondylus, 
one  of  the  Thorny  Oysters,  so  named 
from  the  spiny  exterior  of  the  valves. 
These  spines  are  extremely  fragile,  and 
perfect  specimens  are  rare  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  naturalists.  Thorny  oysters  are 
found  in  the  waters  about  the  West 
Indies,  as  also  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  off  the  coasts  of  India. 

Several  varieties  of  the  Hammer 
Oyster  are  known  in  eastern  seas. 
Figure  12  shows  one  of  the  commonest 
forms.  In  this  the  ring-like  expansions 
are  greatl)'  developed,  and  the  valves 
themselves  are  very  long,  and  extend  at 
right  angles  to  the  wings. 

y.  E.  T. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  JOHN  JEFFERSON 
JONES. 

FROM  HIS  I'KIV.\TE  JOrRN.A.LS. 
[CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  412.] 

September  27,  1886. —  I  am  getting 
quite  interested  in  school.  Felt  pretty 
bad  the  first  morning,  thought  I'd  be  so 
far  behind,  but  Brother  Moore,  the 
teacher,  came  up  and  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  see 
me,  and  that  made  me  feel  better. 
There's  one  thing  I  didn't  like  much, 
and  that  was  Tom  Carter  being  assistant, 
ind  having  to  be  in  some  jf  his  classes. 
iut  I  feel  better  about  that  too,  now. 
Tom  has  been  real  civil,  and  says  he'll 
do  all  he  can  to  help  me.  He  thinks  I 
ill  be  able  to  go  to  Provo  next  year, 
md  pa  says  I  can  if  I'll  work  hard. 
My,  wouldn't  I  like  to  surprise  Lucille 
by  doing  that!  I  reckon  she  wouldn't 
get  mad  at  that  as  she  did  when  I 
smoked  that  day.  I  have  been  to  Sun- 
day School  and  joined  Brother  Bleak's 
class.  We  are  studying  general  theology. 
I  never  had  any  idea  that  there  were  so 
many  good  things  in  the  world.  Last 
week  I  went  to  Mutual  for  the  first  time. 
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Judge  of  my  surprise  to  find  it  under 
the  charge  of  Tom  Carter.  I  thought 
I'd  go  right  away  again,  but  I  didn't 
like  to  go  out  before  everybody,  so  I 
stayed.  I  was  glad  I  did,  for  Willie 
Benton  gave  a  very  interesting  account 
of  Joseph  Smith,  and  Ben  James  spoke 
real  good  to  the  boys.  Then  they  called 
for  people  to  put  down  their  names.  I 
don't  know  what  made  me,  but  down 
mine  went  before  I  knew  what  I  was 
about.  I'm  going  to  go  now,  for  I 
don't  believe  in  making  believe  to  do 
anything  and  then  not  doing  it. 

September  1st,  1887. —  I  arrived  in 
Provo  this  morning,  in  company  with 
Tom  Carter,  who  is  also  going  to  school. 
Tom  and  I  are  the  best  of  friends  now. 
We  both  called  upon  Lucille  last  night. 
I  never  saw  anybody  so  surprised  and 
pleased  in  my  life.  She  turned  red  and 
white  by  turns,  laughed,  and  then  cried, 
and  then  laughed  again.  She  hadn't 
heard  a  word  about  us  coming.  She 
said  we  were  both  very  much  changed. 
I  could  have  said  the  same  of  her.  If 
I'm  changed  as  much  for  the  better  as 
she  is  I'll  be  mighty  glad. 

June  15,  181)0. — I  am  graduating  in 
the  Normal  Depirtment  of  the  B.  Y. 
Academy  today.  Lucille  went  home  a 
year  ago,  and  has  been  teaching  in  St. 
George.  Before  she  left  I  asked  her  in 
fun  if  she  was  still  ashamed  of  me.  She 
smiled  very  sweetl)',  and  said,  "Not 
much,  and  she  hoped  to  see  the  day 
when  she  should  feel  as  proud  of  my 
acquaintance  as  she  had  felt  ashamed  of 
it  in  the  past."  She  is  still  the  same 
old  girl  — perfectly  self-possessed,  and 
dignified,  but  amiable  and  sweet-tem- 
pered as  can  be.  She  still  has  the  most 
radical  of  opinions  regarding  right  and 
wrong,  and  you  could  as  soon  turn  the 
course  of  the  Mississippi  as  to  change 
her  mind  when  she  is  once  convinced  of 


truth.  She  is  more  beautiful  than  any- 
body I  ever  saw.  Tom  thinks  the  same 
as  I  do  on  this  point.  I  think  Tom  is  a 
little  smitten,  but  I'm  not  sure.  Tom 
acts  as  though  he  thought  I  was  in  the 
same  fix.  I'm  not  verj'  sure  on  this 
point  either,  but  it  wouldn't  surprise  me 
to  find  out  that  it  was  the  truth.  Good- 
by,  old  journal.  I'm  going  home. 
Hurrah  for  dear    old  Dixie  and   Lucille. 

June  15th,  1891. — I  have  been  home  a 
year,  and  such  a  glorious  year  as  it  has 
been.  I  have  been  busj'  helping  Uncle 
Jack  in  the  office.  Then  we  have  had 
such  a  good  time  socially.  Lucille  has 
been  as  good  to  me  as  could  be,  and  I 
find  myself  getting  desperately  in  love 
with  her.  Poor  Tom  has  gone  up  north 
to  work,  and  I  believe  it  is  on  our 
account. 

A  very  queer  thing  has  happened 
which  made  me  feel  pretty  bad  for  a 
time,  but  I  am  getting  over  that,  and 
think  it's  all  right  now.  Father  came  in 
one  day  and  asked  me  if  I  was  thinking 
of  getting  married.  I  marveled  much 
at  the  question,  but  had  to  reply  that  I 
had  not  thought  about  it  yet.  "Be- 
cause," he  went  on,  "if  you  are  not,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you 
to  take  a  mission."  Had  a  thunderbolt 
fallen  at  my  feet  I  could  not  have  been 
more  surprised.  I  went  away  feeling 
perfectly  dazed.  I  soon  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  must  see  Lucille.  If  she 
will  marry  me  I  will  put  off  this  mission 
for  a  few  years  until  I  am  better  prepared 
for  it.  I  feel  now  as  if  I  should  turn 
gray  in  a  single  night  if  I  knew  I  had  to 
start  right  away  on  a  mission. 

June  Kith. — I  might  have  known  just 
how  it  would  turn  out.  When  I  asked 
Lucille  what  she  would  think  if  I  was 
called  on  a  mission,  she  brightened  up 
and  said  that  of  all  things  that  would 
be    the    very    best.     Tliis    was  not    very 
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reassuring,  but  I  had  come  with  a  defi- 
nite purpose  in  view,  and  I  determined 
to  follow  it  up.  "Well,"  I  said,  I've 
got  my  choice  of  two  paths,  to  get  mar- 
ried, or  go  on  a  mission."  I  tried  to 
get  a  little  nearer  to  her  here,  but  the 
little  witch  edged  off.  "Lucille,  you  are 
the  only  one  who  can  decide  that 
question  for  me." 

She  made  no  pretense  of  not  under- 
standing my  meaning,  only  blushed  a 
rosier  hue,  and  answered,  slowly,  but 
very  gently,  "If  you  leave  it  for  me  to 
decide,  Johnnie,  I  shall  certainl}'  say, 
go  upon  the  mission." 

My  heart  fell  several  inches  at  this, 
with  a  dull,  heav}-  thud  as  though  it  were 
made  of  lead.  I  could  only  whisper 
hoarsely,  "Lucille,  you  are  cruel!"  For 
the  first  time  she  then  exhibited  a  little 
feeling,  but  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
I  could  take  no  advantage  of  it.  She 
laid  her  hand  lightly  upon  my  bowed 
head  and  answered,  still  very  gently, 
"No,  dear  friend,  not  cruel,  or,  if  so,  it 
is  a  cruelty  born  of  kindness,  which  you 
will  live  to  acknowledge.  Wh)'  do  you 
think  me  cruel?" 

"Because  3'ou  would  deliberately  send 
me  away  from  all  I  love,  to  a  foreign 
land,  among  strangers,  and  barbarians, 
o  stay  for  an  indefinite  period,  perhaps 
to  be  mobbed  or  murdered  by  them, 
perhaps  to  die  by  some  pestilence,  or  be 
drowned  in  the  sea,  and  all  this  without 
one  word  of  hope  for  the  future.  " 

I  think  I  should  have  broken  right 
down  here,  only  that  Lucille  laughed  a 
loud,  merry,  ringing  laugh  that  brought 
me  back  to  mj'  senses. 

"Oh  you  poor  boyl  How  you  must 
be  suffering.  Who  said  anything  about 
hope.  Hope  all  you  want  to,  but  go  on 
this  mission,  fill  it  honorably,  and  I 
don't  think  j'ou'll  be  killed;  if  you  are 
it'll  be  all  the  same;  but  no,   I  know  you 


won't,  you'll  come  back  and  be  the  man 
I  always  knew  you'd  be,  and  I'll  be " 

"Ashamed  of  me?"  I  asked,  for  my 
heart  had  now  got  back  into  its  proper 
position  and  was  performing  its  functions 
at  a  lively  rate  of  speed. 

"No  no!  I'll  be  proud  of  you.  I  am 
at  this  moment  proud  of  you  as  my 
friend. " 

"No,  that  won't  do,"  I  said  decidedly, 
for  I  was  emboldened  b^'  her  manner, 
"something  better  than   that." 

"Well,  my  brother,  then." 

"Not  much,  no  brother  business  in 
this  transaction,   Lucille." 

"Well,  then,  anything  you  wish," 
said  the  little  gipsy,  skipping  gaily 
across  the  floor,  to  get  out  of  my  reach, 
I  imagine.  I  was  not  long  following  after 
her,  and  getting  hold  of  her  hands. 

"I  think  it's  about  time  you  gave  me 
a  hand  at  the  reins,"  I  said;  "you've 
been  'bossing  me  around'  as  the  child- 
ren say,  ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy. 
Haven't  I  reached  a  point  where  I  can 
do  a  little  'bossing'  now,  Lucille." 

"If  you  wish  to,  '  she  answered,  with 
the  funniest    little    grimace    imaginable. 

"Then  I  shall  speak  the  sentences  I 
wanted  to  hear,  and  3'ou  may  repeat 
them  after  me. " 

"Very  well,"  with  great  gravity.  "I 
shall    be    proud    of    you    as    my    lover." 

The  words  were  repeated  in  a  low 
tone,  but  clearly  and  distinctly. 

"  I  shall  be  proud  of  you  as  my  hus- 
band, "   I  went  on. 

"That  must  be  proved,"  she  an- 
swered. "I  will  wait  until  your  return 
before  I  commit  myself  to  any  such 
declaration. " 

I  was  too  happy  to  argue  this  point. 
I  was  so  beside  myself  that  I  actually 
kissed  Lucille  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  and  got  a  slap  in  the  face  for  my 
trouble,  she    averring  that    she  had    not 
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accepted  me  as  a  lover  until  my  return, 
therefore  I  had  no  right  to  take  such  a 
liberty.  I  expressed  a  great  deal  of 
regret  for  my  misdemeanor,  which  I  did 
not  leel,  and  made  up  my  mind  that 
she's  got  to  kiss  me  good-by  when  I 
start,  anyhow.  She  is  going  to  write  to 
me,  a  thing  she  never  would  do  before, 
so  I  believe  I  will  not  be  so  homesick 
as  I  thought  I  should.  I  am  glad  now 
that  I  am  called  on  a  mission,  and  hope 
I  shall  fill  it  worthily.  If  I  ever  amount 
to  anything,  I  shall  give  the  credit  to 
Lucille.  I  shall  not  call  her  an  angel, 
because  she  objects  to  the  title,  but  I 
do  say  she  must  be  made  of  the  same 
kind  of  material.  If  girls  of  her  stripe 
were  more  numerous,  there  would  be 
fewer  bad  boys.  Good-by,  old  journal, 
I  shall  hide  you  up  when  I  leave  Dixie, 
and  bring  you  out  some  time  in  the  far 
future,  for  the  edification  and  amuse- 
ment, perhaps,  of  "nations  yet  unborn." 
Julia   A.    AlaidonalJ. 


SKETCH  OF  MY  EXPERIENCE. 

[CONCLDDED     FHOM   PACjE   424.] 

Brother  Openshaw,  not  being  able  to 
care  for  me  longer  himself,  now  advised 
me  to  go  and  see  if  Bishop  Hunter 
could  not  find  me  a  place.  So  one  morn- 
ing early  in  x^pril  I  started  out,  but 
when  I  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  temple  block, 
the  sense  of  my  desolate  position  came 
over  me  so  strongly  that  I  lost  all 
courage  and  sat  down  unable  to  control 
my  sobs  or  keep  back  the  blinding  tears. 
How  I  wished  I  could  write  to  mother, 
and  tell  her  of  my  miser}',  my  rags,  and 
the  gnawing,  biting  hunger  that  almost 
consumed  every  other  thought!  But 
no,  even  that  comfort  was  denied,  as  I 
had  never  learned  to  write,  being  too 
young    while  our  home    was    happy    and 


united,  and  having  to  help  earn  my 
bread  at  the  age  I  should  have  been  in 
school.  Perhaps  this  was  a  blessing 
after  all,  because  the  knowledge  of  my 
sufferings  would  have  only  added  to 
her    already    weighty  burden  of    trouble. 

While  sitting  here  Brother  John  B. 
Maiben,  who  knew  mother  and  myself 
in  England,  came  along  and  inquired 
the  cause  of  my  distress.  I  related  my 
story  to  him,  when  he  took  me  home, 
provided  me  with  a  good  breakfast,  and 
kindly  told  me  as  I  departed  that  if  I 
found  no  other  home  his  would  be  open 
to  me.  I  wandered  back  to  the  Nine- 
teenth Ward,  and  it  being  a  warm  day, 
I  sat  down  on  the  ditch  bank,  on 
account  of  a  great  uncertaint}'  which 
way  to  direct  my  steps,  and  began 
amusing  mj'self. 

I  had  not  been  there  long  when  a 
man  who  was  ploughing  in  a  lot  close 
by  called  to  and  inquired  what  was  my 
name,  and  why  I  sat  there  so  discon- 
solately. I  told  him  my  condition,  and 
in  broad  Scotch  he  said:  "Weel,  mun, 
come  awa  o'er  the  fence,  an'  tak'  thy 
stick  and  drive  the  cattle  for  me."  I 
complied  with  alacrity,  and  when  noon 
came  he  told  his  "gude"  wife  all  about 
the  "boy."  After  a  consultation,  they 
informed  me  I  could  stay  with  them,  as 
they  had  corn  bread  and  milk  in  plenty. 
In  the  fall,  however,  he  became  dis- 
satisfied and  went  back  to   Iowa. 

Once  more  I  felt  friendless  and  alone, 
the  longing  to  hear  from  my  mother 
coming  with  renewed  vigor.  Was  she 
dead,  sick  or  in  trouble,  that  she  did 
not  send  me  one  word  of  love  or  com- 
fort? These  questions  racked  nic  sorely, 
but  no  word  came  to  entl  my  sus- 
pense until  the  spring  of  1857, 
when  my  mother  advertised  for  me  in 
the  Descrel  News,  and  also  spoke  to  a 
gentleman    coming    out    to    look    me    up 
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and  write  to  her  of  my  whereabouts. 
This  he  did,  but  it  proved  of  no  benefit 
to  me,  as  he  and  his  family  were  very 
unkind,  often  abusing  me. 

I  had  to  labor  very,  very  hard,  early 
and  late,  getting  no  remuneration  what- 
ever. My  own  clothing  was  by  this 
time  completely  exhausted,  and  the  ward- 
robe he  furnished  was  not  ver)'  exten- 
sive, consisting  of  a  jeans  cap,  factory 
shirt  of  curious  color  and  make,  an  old 
pair  of  my  master's  pants,  with  the 
bottoms  cut  off,  and  the  whole  com- 
pleted with  a  leather  belt  around  my 
waist  in  place  of  suspenders.  Oh!  by 
the  way,  I  only  possessed  the  one  shirt, 
so  was  forced  to  retire  to  my  couch 
when  it  was  washed. 

Thus  poorly  clad,  I  had  to  go  alone 
to  the  canyon  for  wood,  with  a  pair  of 
shoes  on  my  sockless  feet  that  the 
young  man  of  today  would  not  be  seen 
wearing. 

One  day  I  went  to  Red  Butte  Canyon 
for  a  load  of  wood  that  the  man  I 
stayed  with  had  bargained  to  sell  to 
someone  in  another  part  of  the  city. 
While  I  was  gone  it  both  rained  and 
snowed,  so  that  when  I  arrived  at  the 
place  I  was  to  deliver  the  wood  I  was  in 
a  very  sorry  plight,  drenched  to  the 
skin  by  the  rain,  and  suffering  intensely 
from   the  cold. 

The  gentleman  who  received  the  wood 
looked  at  me  with  pity,  and  asked  if  I 
had  been  sent  to  the  canyon  in  that 
condition.      I  told  him  I  had. 

After  the  wood  was  unloaded  he  said: 
"Take     the     cattle      home     and     feed 
them,  then  come  back  to  me  and    I    will 
see  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

Needless    to    say    I    readily    complied. 

I  thought  any  change  could  not    be    a 

worse  one       He  proved  a  very  friend    in 

need,     furnishing    me     with    respectable 

clothing,  and  shoes  as  soon  as  he    could 


get  them,  besides  giving  me  the  best 
home  I  had  known  for  a  long  time. 
The  family  were  kind  to  me,  and  I  felt 
very  comfortable,  and  as  happy  as  it 
was  possible  to  be,  when  so  far  away 
from  mother  and  dear  ones. 

This  was  the  spring  of  the  year  the 
people  moved  south,  and  the  city  for  a 
time  was  almost  deserted,  only  a  guard 
of  a  few  hundred  men  being  left  in  it, 
in  readiness  to  burn  eveything  in  case 
of  necessity.  My  friend,  being  a  promi- 
nent business  man,  with  his  interests  in 
the  city,  did  not  move  his  family  away, 
and  I   stayed  with  them  for  company. 

One  day  while  in  the  garden  we  heard 
great  cheering  and  commotion  on 
another  street,  now  known  as  First 
South,  about  Fourth  East.  The  lady 
became  very  much  alarmed,  fearing  the 
soldiers  had  suddenly  come  into  the 
cit)'. 

I  quickly  ran  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance,  and  relieve  her 
anxiety.  Upon  arriving  at  the  corner  1 
saw  about  one  hundred  men  on  horse- 
back, and  a  train  of  pack  animals  with 
them.  The  men  were  in  civilian 
clothes,  so  I  stopped  until  they  rode  up, 
when  I  recognized  among  them  Brother 
William  Kimball,  whom  I  had  known  in 
London.  To  my  unutterable  joy  he  had 
a  letter  from  m^'  mother.  I  learned 
then  that  my  mother  was  well,  and  also 
what  made  me  sad,  in  spite  of  what  had 
happened,  the  death  of  my  father. 
Further  on  the  letter  from  my  mother 
said:  "I  expect  to  go  to  Boston  some 
time  during  the  summer."  This  was 
the  crowning  of  my  joy.  It  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true.  I  said  it  to  myself 
over  and  over  again  in  a  paroxj'sm  of 
delight. 

The  trouble  with  the  government 
being  settled  shortly  after  this,  people 
moved  from  the    south,     food  and  cloth- 
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ing    became   much    more    plentiful,    and 
times  brightened  up  considerably. 

The  family  I  resided  with  took  great 
pains  to  teach  me  to  read  and  write 
also  a  little  about  arithmetic.  I  lived 
thus  very  happily  with  them  until  the 
fall  of  18()0,  when  my  mother  came  to 
the  valley,  and  I  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  again  seeing  her  dear  face,  and  being 
reunited  with  my  two  brothers.  This 
was  to  me  one  of  the  most  joyful  occa- 
sions of  m}-  life.  Short!}'  after,  mother 
moved  north  to  the  Weber  River,  where 
she  had  friends,  and  I  hired  out  there  for 
the  year.  In  the  spring,  however,  she 
moved  back  into  Salt  Lake,  thinking 
she  would  be  more  likely  there  to  get 
work  at  her  trade. 

The  man  I  was  working  for  went  to 
Box  Elder  County  about  this  time, 
where  I  accompanied  him,  remaining 
until  the  spring  of  1804,  when  I  was 
called  to  drive  a    team  across  the  plains. 

I  afterwards  worked  for  President 
Woodruff  three  months,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  the  man  1  had  gone  north 
with  came  after  me,  and  I  returned  to 
Box  Elder  County  with  him,  working  out 
by  the  year,  until  the  spring  of  18G7, 
when,  after  a  happy  courtship,  in  which 
the  old,  old  stor}'  became  new  again,  I 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Welch.  We 
lived  in  a  little  log  house,  on  some  land 
I  rented.  My  furniture  was  rather  scant, 
as  everything  was  so  high  priced  at  that 
time,  and  I  had  had  my  own  way  to 
make  entirely.  The  Lord  blessed  me 
with  a  good  wife,  however,  who  was 
both  economical  and  industrious,  and 
we  struggled  on,  in  unity  and  content- 
ment for  a  few  years,  when  I  built  a 
log  house  on  my  own  land,  hauling  the 
logs  and  doing  most  of  the  work  myself. 
It  was  indeed  a  great  pleasure  when  we 
first  became  ensconced  in  our  neat  little 
home,  with  our  three  healthy  boys  around 


us,     and    we    felt    that    Providence    had 
favored  us  with  His  smiles. 

The  first  ten  years  of  our  married  life 
I  spent  at  farming,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  was  called  by  President 
Snow  of  Brigham  City  to  travel  with 
my  team  to  buy  produce  and  sell  grocer- 
ies in  the  interest  of  the  Brigham  City 
Co-op.  I  hesitated  considerably  at  the 
idea  of  this,  because  it  looked  like  mak- 
ing a  peddler  of  myself,  the  very 
thought  of  which  was  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  me.  I  tried  to  induce  Presi- 
dent Snow  to  release  me,  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  so  I  laid  the  matter  before  my 
mother,  soliciting  her  advice.  Her 
answer  was:  "I  do  not  like  to  see  you 
make  a  'hawker'  of  yourself, but  I  believe, 
my  boy,  I  would  try;  all  will  come  out 
right  in  the  end. " 

Accordingly  I  began  the  necessary 
preparations,  and  in  a  few  daj's  actually 
started  out.  The  first  day  was  a  very 
sorry  one  for  a  beginning,  as  I  had  only 
taken  in  twenty  cents!  I  started  home, 
disgusted  with  my  occupation,  deter- 
mined to  find  Brother  Snow  and  resign 
at  once. 

When  Brother  Snow  had  heard  me 
through  he  remarked,  "Well,  which 
would  you  rather  do,  take  a  mission  to 
your  native  land  or  continue  on  with 
this?" 

"The  mission  to  mj'  native  land,"  I 
replied,  quickly. 

"Ah,  well,"  he  said,  "try  this  first, 
and  the  mission  afterward." 

I  again  started  out,  but  felt  very  dis- 
heartened and  indifferent  about  it,  not 
caring  if  the  results  were  satisfactory  or 
not,  thinking  then  to  be  the  sooner  re- 
lieved of  what  I  considered  a  very 
unenviable  position. 

Before  long,  however.  1  began  to  see 
it  was  of  no  avail  to  shirk  my  clut\'.  so  I 
began   in  earnest,  and   although   I   found 
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it  rather  up-hill  work,  not  having  any 
education  except  the  little  I  had  picked 
up  now  and  then,  the  Lord  prospered 
me.  and  in  three  years  I  was  put  in 
superintendent  of  the  co-operative  store 
in  Brigham  City,  where  I  remained 
seven  years,  giving  I  believe  entire  satis- 
faction to  my  employers. 

I  was  called  from  here  in  the  fall  of 
1884  to  a  two  years'  mission  to  England. 
Accordingly  I  put  my  affairs  in  order, 
resigned  my  position,  and  bidding  a  sad 
farewell  to  my  wife,  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  I  left  my  dear,  comfortable 
home  and  started  to  preach  the  gospel. 
I  felt  keenly  the  parting  from  my  dearly 
loved  wife  and  little  ones,  also  from  my 
mother,  whose  health  was  very  poor,  on 
account  of  a  paraletic  stroke  she  had  re- 
ceived the  spring  before.  She  was  very 
proud,  though,  she  said,  to  see  me  go 
back  to  her  friends  with  the  glad  message 
of  life  and  salvation. 

I  very  much  feared,  notwithstanding 
her  cheerfulness,  our  "good-by"  would  be 
one  of  life,  though  I  hoped  for  the  best. 
After  a  pleasant  journey  of  some  six- 
teen days  we  landed  in  Liverpool  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1884,  where  we  met 
Brother  John  H.  Smith  at  the  old  quar- 
ters, 42  Islington  Street.  It  was  a  cold, 
wet,  dreary  day  and  looked  rather  cheer- 
less to  a  home-sick  missionary.  After  a 
sojourn  of  one  night  at  the  office,  I  was 
assigned  to  labor  in  the  London  confer- 
ence, and  immediately  left  for  that  place. 
On  arriving  at  London  I  was  given  the 
privilege  of  visiting  my  relatives.  The 
old  time  bitterness  against  the  Mormons 
still  existed,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  positions  I  occupied,  and  with 
myself.  The  first  time  I  had  gone  with 
my  mother  to  plead  for  shelter,  now  I 
came  independent,  but  as  a  minister  of 
the  doctrines  they  lield  in  such  abhor- 
rence.     We    had    a    very  pleasant    visit, 


talking  over  old  times,  but  my  relatives 
would  not  even  listen  to  a  word  of  the 
gospel  as  taught  by  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  strictly  enjoined  me  to  leave 
no  books  lying  around,  for  fear  some  of 
the  servants  might  see  them,  and  learn 
the}'  were  sheltering  a  Mormon,  which 
they  felt    would    prove  a  great    disgrace. 

After  visiting  my  native  town  and 
the  scenes  of  my  boyhood,  I  started  my 
labors  in  the  Berts  and  Wilts  district, 
where  I  had  been  assigned,  all  alone, 
and  at  first  felt  very  much  my  inability 
to  accomplish  anything  of  worth  in  this 
vast  field,  so  I  sincerely  prayed  to  the 
Lord  to  bless  me  with  His  Spirit  and  fit 
and  prepare  me  for  this  great  and  noble 
work.  The  Lord  heard  my  prayers  and 
truly  blessed  me,  inasmuch  as  I  was  the 
means,  in  His  hands,  of  bringing  many 
an  honest  heart  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  some  of  whom  are  now  happily 
settled  in  ttieir  own  homes  here  in  the 
vallej'S  of  the  mountains. 

After  I  had  been  absent  a  little  over 
two  years  I  was  released  from  my  mis- 
sion and  returned  home.  I  found  my 
family  all  well  and  prospering,  but  my 
dear  mother  had  passed  away  fifteen 
months  before  mj'  return. 

I  often  think  how  much  better  our 
young  people  would  appreciate  their  con- 
ditions in  life  if  they  had  to  pass  through 
the  trials  and  hardships  many  of  their 
parents  have  done.  Instead  of  murmur- 
ing, their  voices  would  oftener  be  raised 
in  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
His  mercies  and  blessings  bestowed 
upon  them. 

Jf'//!.    Horslcy. 


"I  SAY,  my  dear,  how  badly  the  tailor 
has  put  this  button  on  your  waistcoat. 
This  is  the  fifth  time  I  have  had  to  sew 
it  on  again.  " 
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geoijge  q.  catsnoist,  editoi?. 
Salt  Lake  City,    July    15,   1893. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Barbarism  is   Not  Patriotism. 

'  \jj^^  SAD  occasion  in  which  we 
recent!}'    took  part — the  burial 

•.TC^      of  a  little  girl  whose  death  was 

■S^jt  caused  from  burns  resulting 
from  fireworks — again  brings  into 
prominence  the  dangers  attending  some 
of  our  holiday  ^festivities,  and  supplies 
a  text  upon  which  earnest  remarks  can 
and  ought  to  be  [made  to  both  parents 
and  children.  The  shocking  fatality 
alluded  to  was  similar  in  many  respects 
to  events  which  the  newspapers  have  to 
report  after  our  midsummer  holidays 
almost  every  year.  It  was  not  the  only 
occurrence  of  its  kind  this  year  even — 
this  city  alone  having  furnished  at 
least  one  more  that  ended  in  the  death 
of  its  victim,  besides  many  where  more 
or  less  serious  injuries  were  sustained, 
and  throughout  our  valleys  the  list  of 
casualties,  if  presented  at  one  view, 
would  be  of  such  ominous  length  as  to 
impress  the  most  indifferent  reader. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  in  a 
land  and  an  age  of  intelligence,  and 
among  a  people  nurtured  in  civilization, 
the  national  birthday  and  our  Utah 
Pioneer  anniversary  should  have  no 
more  fitting  form  of  celebration  than 
this  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  demon 
of  Noise?  What  form  of  patriotism  is 
it,  and  how  much  sense  is  there  in  it, 
that  seeks  expression  through  the  din 
and  turmoil  of  bombs,  rockets  and 
crackers,  in  the  burning  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  waste  and  destruction  of  money 


and  property?      Is  it  so    much    a    joy    to 

devote  a  day  or  two  every  year  to  the 
terrifying  of  sick  and  nervous  people, 
and  the  endangering  and  destruction  of 
life  and  property?  Yet  there  is  scarcely 
a  family  in  Israel  where  the  younger 
members  do  not  feel  that  they  ought  to 
have  their  firecrackers  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  as  much  as  their  gifts  and  candies 
on  Christmas.  There  is  scarcely  a 
parent  so  poor  that  he  or  she  will  not 
try  to  spare  at  least  a  few  cents  to 
provide  this  expensive  and  dangerous 
folly  for  the  children. 

Folly  it  is,  we  solemnly  assert,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word;  and  it  is  a 
folly  that  at  times  approaches  a  crime. 
It  is  a  tradition  of  barbarism,  a  practice 
for  which  no  good  thing  can  be  said, 
unless  we  admit  that  we  are  relapsing 
into  heathenism  again  and  must  show 
our  feelings  as  the  pagans  and  savages 
show  theirs.  They  worship  idols,  or 
perhaps  bow  in  adoration  to  the  sun. 
They  indulge  in  wild  orgies  to  ward  off 
impending  dangers,  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  important  undertakings,  or  to 
celebrate  success  or  deliverance.  They 
rend  the  air  with  shouts,  and  make 
horrid  sounds  with  every  form  of  instru- 
ment or  weapon  their  ingenuity  can 
devise,  and  think  therein  to  show  exul- 
tation or  sorrow  as  the  case  may  be. 
Shall  we  follow  an  example  so  unworthy 
of  our  enlightenment  and  give  ourselves 
over  to  practices  so  utterly  senseless 
and  destructive? 

As  Latter-day  Saints  our  aim  should 
be  to  teach  the  world  better  things  in 
every  detail  and  direction  of  life.  We 
ought  to  be  behind  no  people  in  true 
patriotism  or  in  rational,  reasonable 
enjoyment.  Our  religion  inculcates 
love  of  country  and  proper  recreation  for 
mind  and  body.  On  no  people  have 
such    teachings    had     more     and    better 
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effect  than  upon  those  who  live  in  these 
mountains.  In  our  observance  of 
national  holidays  and  our  admiration 
for  the  deeds  of  the  patriot  sires  we 
give  continual  evidence  of  our  devotion 
to  the  cause  they  bled  for;  to  our  own 
amusements  we  lend  zest  and  heartiness 
that  have  been  kindly  commented  upon 
by  visitors  from  the  earliest  times. 
Against  all  this  no  objection  may  be 
raised;  but  against  the  unreason  that  is 
coming  to  characterize  our  celebration 
of  the  Jul}'  holidays  we  lift  a  warning 
voice. 

Let  the  parents  think  but  a  moment 
of  the  senselessness  of  the  practice 
alluded  to;  there  is  not  even  a  child 
whose  intelligence  cannot  be  appealed 
to.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  squan- 
dered everj'  year  for  a  lot  of  Chinese 
trifles — they  are  not  even  worthy  the 
name  of  toys — which  the  touch  of  a 
spark  sends  off  with  a  crash,  a  flash  or 
a  deafening  report.  Is  any  good 
accomplished,  any  useful  lesson  taught, 
any  real  amusement  obtained  by  it?  If 
there  is,  we  pity  the  intellect  that  is 
capable  of  appreciating  it.  But  there  is 
a  feature  still  worse.  Fires  are  started, 
houses  are  burned,  barns  and  sheds  and 
stacks  and  animals  are  destroyed,  and 
more  sad  than  all,  boys  or  girls,  old  or 
3'oung,  are  maimed,  mutilated  or  burned 
to  death,  and  sorrow  and  desolation  are 
carried  into  the  family  circle.  This  is 
the  record  of  every  such  holiday;  and 
we  say  boldly  that  not  all  the  fireworks 
that  ever  have  been  or  ever  will  be 
brought  into  Utah  Territory  can  com- 
pensate for  the  distress  and  sorrow  that 
resulted  from  their  use  this  present 
month  of  July. 

We  like  to  hear  that  our  little  friends, 
and  their  parents,  too,  enjoy  their  days 
of  recreation  and  amusement.  We 
hope    these    holidays     will     continue    to 


receive  general  observance,  and  will  not 
be  decreased  in  number.  But  it  would 
be  better  in  our  opinion  to  do  without 
the  holiday  than  to  have  to  have  the 
fireworks  and  the  noise;  a  proposition 
which  we  believe  every  stricken  family 
and  ever}'  sensible  person  will  agree 
with.  Let  us  celebrate  henceforth  in 
reason  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
safety,  the  rights  and  the  enjoyment  of 
others — not  as  heathens,  who  know  none 
but  carnal  pleasures  and  whose 
untaught,  savage  natures  are  incapable 
of  higher  thoughts. 


LEONARD'S  STEPMOTHER. 
II. 

"CoNyuEREU  by  a  boy!  How  faint- 
hearted I  am  growing,  to  allow  a  child 
to  discourage  me!  Well,  I  will  try  it 
a  few  da}'s  longer." 

This  was  Meg's  conclusion,  when  the 
storm  cloud  had  spent  itself  in  tears.  The 
pain  in  her  head  became  so  distressing 
that  she  was  obliged  to  go  downstairs  in 
search  of  a  remedy.  While  hunting  in 
the  medicine  chest  for  heartshorn,  Meg 
heard  her  canary  bird  uttering  shrill 
notes  of  terror.  Then  there  came 
another  sound  which  she  knew  only  too 
well. 

"The  catl"  she  gasped,  dropping  the 
bottle  and  rushing  into  the  hall.  Alas, 
she  was  too  late!  There  lay  poor  Billy 
on  the  floor  breathing  his  last,  while 
Jim  Leonard's  old  tom-cat  stood  with 
his  tail  in  the  air,  his  mouth  full  of 
feathers,  his  green  eyes  glaring  wickedly. 

"Oh,  my  poor  little  birdie!"  sobbed 
Meg,  taking  the  little  sufferer  in  her 
hands  and  gazing  on  it  sadly.  "My 
poor  Billy,  who  has  done  this  cruel  thing? 
Oh,  it  is  dying,  and  I  loved  it  so." 

Then  she  sat  down  on  the  hall  floor 
and  pressed  the  little  dead  body  of  poor 
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Billy  to  her  lips,  and  murmured  with 
white  lips,    "Oh,  cruel,  cruel,  cruel " 

"Ho,  is  that  old  bird  dead?"  said 
Leonard  in  affected  surprise,  his  eyes 
sparkling  maliciously.  "Well,  I'm  glad 
of  it.  Bill  was  a  regular  nuisance,  and 
couldn't  do  anything  but  eat  and  squeak 
like  a  frog. " 

But  he  had  time  to  say  no  more.  At 
that  instant  two  firm  hands  grasped  his 
arms  and  he  was  shaken  until  his  teeth 
chattered. 

"It  was  you  who  did  it!  You  who 
let  that  old  tom-cat  kill  my  little  pet! 
No,  I'll  not  quit  shaking  you.  I'm  not 
half  through  yet.  Leonard  Garton,  I'll 
never  forgive  you  for  this  to  my  dying 
day.  Oh,  you  mean,  hard-hearted, 
good-for-nothing  boy!"  Giving  him  a 
push  which  sent  him  spinning  across 
the  floor  she  left  the  room. 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  stunned, 
but  soon  picked  himself  up  and  went  off 
to  think  matters  over.  About  twilight 
Leonard  went  to  his  father's  desk  and 
left  on  it  a  long  epistle,  in  which  he  set 
forth  all  his  grievances,  and  made  known 
a  sudden  determination.  Then  he  stole 
softly  into  his  step-mother's  room,  and 
going  to  the  bureau  he  took  from  her 
pretty  plush  jewelry-case  the  diamond 
ring  which  had  been  his  mother's. 

"Belongs  to  me  more  than  her,"  he 
muttered.  "Oho,  here's  that  twenty-five 
dollars  papa  gave  her.  Frank  told  me 
to  be  sure  to  get  this.  I  wonder  if  God 
would  call  it  stealing?  Well,  it  isn't, 
anyway.  Guess  she  won't  tell  papa; 
she  never  does.  I  don't  like  to  leave 
him  and  the  little  girls,  but  if  he'll 
agree  to  get  rid  of  her  as  I  told  him  in 
the  letter,  then  I'll  come  back,  maybe, 
but  Will  and  Frank  say  cowboy's  life  is 
the  jolliest  of  all,  and  so  I  might  stay 
and  learn  how  to  scalp  Indians." 

He  went  down    stairs    with     noiseless 


feet,  but  started  guiltily  at  every  sound. 
"Wonder  why  I  feel  so  queer?"  he 
thought,  as  he  darted  a  frightened 
glance  at  an  imaginary  shadow  behind 
him.  When  the  hall  was  reached  he 
was  about  to  sneak  out  the  back  way 
when  voices  in  the  parlor  arrested    him. 

"Oh,  mother,  I  am  so  glad  that  you 
are  here.  This  has  been  a  terrible  day, 
and  ever  so  many  times  I  was  on  the 
point  of  packing  up  and  going  home.  I 
almost  wish  I  had  never  left  it.  Now, 
mother  dearest,  tell  me  what  to  do.  I 
cannot  remain  here  any  longer  under 
present  circumstances.  I  am  becoming 
so  nervous  and  irritable  you  wouldn't 
believe.  Oh,  mother,  it  hurt  me  so  to 
have  Gerald  speak  as  he  did;  and  then 
when  I  found  poor  Billy  dying  in  such 
a  cruel  way,  I  wished  I  had  never  got 
married.  I  am  so  weary  of  this  life, 
and  want  to  go  home  and  be  mother's 
girl  again  for  awhile." 

"But,  my  darling  that  would  never 
do.  You  know  I  would  dearly  love  to 
have  my  own  little  Meg  with  me  again; 
but  it  would  be  wrong  for  you  to  let 
that  young  ruffian  gain  the  mastery  over 
you;  and  this  he  would  be  doing  if  3'ou 
should  let  him  drive  you  away.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  have  him  sent  to 
the  Reform  School  at  Ogden." 

"No,  no,  mother;  you  do  not  know 
him.  Leonard  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
boy.  He  is  the  last  one  I  should  ever 
think  of  sending  to  the  Reform  School, 
even  though  he  has  spoilt  all  my  antici- 
pated joys  of  happy  married  life. 
Gerald  thinks  so  much  of  him,  and 
believes  even  now  that  he  is  doing  for 
me  what  he  used  to  do  for  his  own 
mother.  'You  and  Leonard  will  be 
great  friends  tiie  first  day  you  meet,'  he 
would  tell  me  when  I  was  fearful  tliat  I 
could  not  take  the  mother's  place.  'The 
boy  is  so  fond  and  loving,  so  thoughtful 
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and  ready  to  assist,  that  you  cannot 
help  loving  him;  and  love,  you  know, 
begets  love. ' 

"And,  mother,  I  was  ready  to  love 
the  manly  little  fellow  the  first  time  T 
saw  him.  I  fairly  wanted  to  put  my 
arms  around  him  and  make  him  feel 
how  good  I  intended  to  be  to  him;  and 
then  he  wounded  my  feelings  so  by  say- 
ing— "  but  here  the  little  woman  broke 
quite  down.  The  mother  put  her  arms 
lovingly  about  her  as  if  she  were  a  child 
again. 

"Cheer  up,  my  darling,  you  must  be 
brave  enough  to  meet  all  such  trials, 
and  they  cannot  last  long,  my  pet.  " 

"So  I  thought  that  night,  and  I  re- 
solved to  say  nothing  to  Gerald,  but  be 
so  kind  and  loving  to  Leonard  that  he 
could  not  help  but  love  me.  But  it  did 
no  good.  He  gets  worse  every  day. 
He  seems  to  study  every  waj'  possible 
to  annoy  me.  And  to-day  when  he  let 
the  cat  kill  the  dear  pet  that  I  have  had 
for  so  many  years,  I  couldn't  control  my 
feelings.  I  know  it  was  wrong  to  punish 
him  as  I  did.  He  will  hate  me  now  in 
earnest,  and  it  will  be  so  much  harder 
for  us  to  be  friends.  Oh,  mother,  what 
shall  I  do?  I  am  utterly  disheartened. 
Ah,  if  Leonard  could  but  realize  how  it 
pains  me  to  see  him  act  so  against  his 
better  nature,  how  I  pray  nightly  for  his 
welfare,  he  would  surely  begin  to  feel 
that  I  have  interest  in  him.  Well,  if  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  live  in  the  same 
house  together  I  shall  be  the  one  to  go. 
Gerald  shall  not  know  the  reason;  1 
will  say  I  am  tired  and  need  to  go  home 
and  rest.  But  oh,  I  hate  to  leave. 
This  liome  has  become  dear  to  me,  and 
the  babies,  little  darlings,  do  love  me 
so,  and  cling  to  me  and  call  me  mamma.  " 

Leonard  waited  to  hear  no  more;  re- 
tracing his  steps  he  placed  the  ring  and 
mone}'  again  in  the  bureau  and  destroyed 


the    letter,    then    locked    himself    in    his 
own  room. 

"Well,  ni  be  durned,  she's  no  step- 
mother. She  cries  just  like  mamma  used 
to,  when  papa  spoke  cross  to  her. " 

"Gerald,  I  would  like  to  go  home 
with  mother  for  a  few  weeks,"  said 
Meg  next  morning  at  the  breakfast  table. 
"I  have  not  felt    very  well  latel}',  and  if 

you  do  not  mind,  dear " 

"Don't  'ou  do  and  'eave  me,"  sobbed 
baby  Joe. 

"Oh,  mamma,"  began  Nellie  coax- 
ingly,  "stay  here,  and  I  won't  be  mean 
any  more. " 

"My  little  girl  shall  go  with  me,  if 
papa  doesn't  care.  Now,  Vera,  don't 
cry,  I  haven't  gone  vet.  What  does 
papa  have  to  say?" 

"Papa  doesn't  like  to  say  yes,  but  I 
guess  he  will  have  to.  Leonard  and  I 
can  manage  somehow.  The  last  few 
weeks  have  been  very  trying  on  you, 
pet,  and  you  need  some  rest.  I  wouldn't 
have  my  little  wife  get  sick  for  anything.  " 

Before  going  awaj'  to  his  work  the 
husband  put  his  arms  about  her,  and 
said  caressingly:  "Forgive  me,  love,  for 
the  unkind  words  I  used  yesterday  morn- 
ing. You  have  treated  me  so  like  your- 
self since  that  I  almost  hoped  that  you 
hadn't  noticed  it.  But  I  have  felt  bad 
ever  since  I  spoke  so  hastily." 

Soon  afterwards  Meg  went  to  her 
room  to  pack  up.  Now  that  her  hus- 
band had  consented,  she  found  it  harder 
than  ever  to  go,  and  cried  a  little  to  her- 
self as  she  knelt  by  her  trunk  trying  to 
stuff  in  another  parcel. 

Suddenly  two  brown  hands  rested 
lightly  on  her  shoulders,  a  curly  head 
nearly  touched  her's,  and  a  tearful  voice 
jerked  out: 

"Don't  go — awful  sorry — wish  I'd 
been    better "then  with  a    bound    he 
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cleared  the    room,    leaving    Meg  speech- 
less with  surprise  and  joy. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Meg  did  not 
go,  and  from  that  time  on  Leonard  de- 
clared "Meg"  to  be  the  jolliest  auntie 
in  the  world. 

Katie   Grover. 


RHYHE  OF  THE  FAIRIES. 

My  wise  little  May,  did  you  ever  know 

That  up  in  the  sky  where  the  cool  winds  blow 

And  the  tall  trees  wave  and  the  robin  sings, 

And  the  clouds  float  by  on  their  downy  wings, 

The  air  is  sweeter,  the  sky  more  blue, 

And  the  leaves  on  the  trees  have  a  greener  hue? 

And  birds  and  butterflies  just  like  you 

Seem  to  chatter  and  laugh  in  so  sweet  a  way 

That  you  hear  and  know  every  word  they  say  ? 

You  didn't  know  that? — It's  as  true  as  you  live, 

And  the  way  I  learned  it  you  wouldu't  believe. 

Many  a  time  when  the  great,  tall  trees 

Would  sway  and  toss  their  heads  in  the  breeze 

I  have  thought  something  strange  went  on  up  there 

That  I  couldn't  see,  though  I'd  .-tudy  and  stare 

For  hours  in  the  leaves  where  the  sunlight  streams. 

And  the  little  birds  skip  through  the  shining  beams; 

For  ever  from  out  the  foliage  deep 

A  soft  low  tune  would  seem  to  creep. 

Just  like  the  tinkle  of  Kate's  guitar 

When  she  plays  yuu  the  tune  that  sounds  so  far 

That  it  seems  to  come  from  out  of  the  sky, 

Though  you  know  it's  Kate,  and  you  diui't  know  why. 

If  you  could  do  it  do  ynu  think  you'd  oare 

To  go  sailing  up  through  the  purjile  air, 

A  mile  on  the  wind  to  be  rocked  and  whirled 

Like  an  eagle  over  the  great,  green  world  ? 

Just  think  of  it,  May,  wouldu't  it  be  fine 

To  soar  way  up  where  the  fiiiiies  dine 

In  tlieir  cloudy  castles,  and  the  eagles  3;iil 

On  their  great,  strong  wings  through  the  mountain  gale  ? 

Why,  if  one  like  you  could  just  go  up 

Only  as  high  as  those  poplar  tops 

And  watch  the  birds  in  their  playful  din 

And  hear  of  the  places  where  they've  been  ! 

You  can't  imagine  how  nice  'twould  be 

And  the  beautiful  things  you'd  hear  and  .see. 

The  fact  is,  I  know  something  about  it 

Which  I'm  going  tii  tell,  and  you  iiiustn't  dciibt  it. 

As  I  was  sitting  alone  one  d:iy 

In  the  shade  of  the  lilacs,  what  should  1  see 

But  a  great,  ugly  magpie  liopping  along 

On  the  fence  I      For  a  wonder  his  merry  old  tongue, 

That  seenierl  to  know  nnthing  but  chick,  wmb  still. 


For  awhile  he  sat  there  rubbing  his  bill. 

Or  picking  his  ruflled  breast  with  his  toe. 

Till  somehow  I  wished  the  old  scamp  would  go; 

For  with  all  of  his  unconcern,  the  beam 

In  his  restless  eye  had  an  ominous  gleam 

Of  mischief  or  mystery  or  something  not  right. 

And  I  rose  and  drove  him  out  of  my  sight. 

But  back  he  came  to  the  selfsame  place 

And  stood  there  staring  into  my  face. 

When  up  I  sprang  from  my  seat,  dismayed, 

With  a  will  to  smash  his  obstinate  head  ; 

When  slowly  beneath  my  ponderous  broomstick 

Forth  did  he  stretch  his  long,  thin  neck, 

And  steadily  into  my  startled  eyes 

His  gaze  he  fixed  in  solemn  surprise. 

And  as  thus  I  stood,  reproached,  amazed, 

With  my  bludgeon  of  auger  above  him  raised, 

Slowly  extended  his  sable  head 

And  in  accents  grave  these  words  he  said  : 

"Good  Sir,  sit  down!  "  This  calm  rebuke, 

With  the  grave,  astute  and  meaningful  look 

That  shone  from  the  eyes  of  the  ominous  bird. 

Was  enough  ;  I  quickly  obeyed,  nor  stirred. 

While  a  stream  of  words  distinct  and  low 

From  his  horny  lips  began  to  flow  ; 

At  first  with  a  rugged  intonation 

Like  the  grating  of  wheels  in  some  far  off  station. 

Or  the  voice  of  the  toads  when  the  day  is  done 

And  they  croak  their  tales  to  the  rising  moon. 

And  then  as  I  saw  in  his  glittering  eyes 

The  theme  of  his  fiery  soul  arise. 

Warm  grew  the  stream  from  his  burning  tongue 

And  deepei'  my  ears  with  its  accents  rung, 

Till  a  strange  enchantment  seized  my  brain 

And  enraptured  my  sense  with  its  sweet  refrain. 

Anon  I  could  hear  the  mumble  of  bees, 

Or  the  chatter  of  birds  high  up  in  the  trees, 

Singing  their  matins  faint  and  low 

Like  the  rustle  of  leaves  whrn  the  zephyrs  blow 

Through  the  myotic  pines  in  the  far-off  glens, 

And  murmuring  waters  and  whispering  winds 

Mingle  their  voices  in  music  sweet 

Aloft  where  the  sky  and  the  hilltops  meet. — 

Like  ihis  the  words  of  the  magpie  seemed. 

And  it  all  was  just  as  if  I  dreamed. 

Anon,  the  sound  of  a  rustling  winjc 

Whispered  across  the  twilight  screen, 

And  looking  I  saw  two  white-winged  gulls 

Soar  out  from  tlie  shade  of  the  somber  hills. 

Wliiter  and  larger  and  clearer  they  grew 

As  up  they  rose  in  the  field  of  blue. 

Their  lleecy  pinions  glittering  white 

Like  bright-wingid  angels  coursing  the  night. 

Silent  they  glided  through  the  air, 

Till  all  at  once  their  images  fair 

Poised  aloft  in  the  piirjjle  shailcs 

Just  where  the  pnplars  raise  their  heads 

1  looked  below  when-  (he  grasses  creej>. 
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Aad  there  on  a  mantle  sound  asleep, 

With  her  face  upturned  to  the  moonlight's  sheen, 

Was  my  little  Mar,  of  the  birds  the  queen. 

Then  slowly  down  through  the  twilight  mists, 

That  screened  like  a  halo  their  plumed  crests. 

The  white  birds  sank  without  a  sound, 

Till  erect  they  stood  on  the  sodden  ground 

Just  where  my  May  with  no  thought  of  dread 

Lay  dreaming  alone  on  her  grassy  bed. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  with  their  heads  down-bent, 

As  if  pondering  o'er  some  grave  intent: 

Then  gathering  the  couch  by  its  corners  four. 

Aloft  my  fairy  c|ueen  they  bore, 

Up,  far  up,  through  the  shining  night. 

Into  the  rays  of  the  stars'  pale  light. 

To  be  wafted  on  through  the  falling  dew 

Till  her  fading  image  was  lost  from  view. 

But  still,  as  before,  with  words  prepense 
The  magpie  clacked  from  the  homely  fence. — 
"  Do  you  know,"  said  lie,  in  his  solemn  way, 
"  Where  went  the  gulls  with  the  fairy  May  ? 
Tliey  have  gone  away  to  the  mountain  glades 
Where  the  fairies  sport  on  tlowery  meads; 
Where  grasses  wave  and  rivulets  How 
And  pure  and  cool  the  soft  winds  blow. 
Scattering  abroad  their  odors  rare 
O'er  sylvan  wood  and  hillside  bare  ; 
Where  the  wild  bees  chant  and  the  hum-bird  sings 
And  butterflies  flutter  on  golden  wings, 
As  all  the  day  through  in  the  merry  woods 
They  sip  the  sweets  from  the  bursting  buds: 
Where  the  locust  chirps  when  the  sun".<  at  noon, 
And  the  cricket  sings  you  a  sweeter  tune 
Than  in  all  your  life  would  charm  your  ears. 
If  you  lived  below  for  a  thou:5and  years. 
In  the  depths  of  that  fair  enchanted  wt>od 
No  harsh  winds  surge,  or  lightnings  ruile. 
Or  boisterous  tliunderbolts  rend  the  air 
To  mar  the  peace  "f  the  scene  so  fair. 
But  nature's  music  from  morn  till  night 
Enchants  you  with  its  pure  delight. 
Aloft  you  may  hear  the  skylark  trill 
Whilst  the  robin  answers  with  lusty  will  ; 
Tlien  out  from  the  cavernous  branches  Iloat 
The  lispings  low  of  the  linnet's  note; 
Touching  and  s;id  as  the  wind-harps  wail 
The  ring-dove  murmurs  its  tearful  tale ; 
The  mock- birds  whistle,  the  owlets  chime. 
The  blackbird  warbles  his  simple  rhyme  ; 
Then  thud  '.  thud  !  thud  I    like  a  drum  in  a  tub, 
The  sounding  pheasant  goes  rub!  dub!  dub! 
The  sparrow  twitters  in   nervous  glee. 
The  squirrel  hops  from  tree  to  tree, 
Tlien  echoes  the  bob  dink,  'chee!    chee  !  chee  !' 
While  the  martin  chatters  right  merrily. 
The  quails  they  pipe  and  the  turtledoves  coo, 
And  the  hoot-owl  screeches,  'How  do  you  do?  ' 
Aloft  on  the  rocks  the  eaglets  scream. 
And  in  leafy  bowers  the  nightengales  dream, 


Awaiting  patiently  for  the  moon. 

That  they  too  may  chant  their  dolorous  tune. 

Deep  in  that  summer-enchanted  wood, 

Where  'neath  hanging  cliffs  a  crystal  flood 

Gushes  pure  and  sweet  from  the  mouutain's  breast. 

The  fairies  are  holding  their  day's  repast. 

Around  and  above  the  vaulted  trees 

Sway  to  and  fro  in  the  languid  breeze. 

On  myriad  branches  lowly  bent 

Hang  clusters  ripe  and  succulent 

Of  fruitage  that  with  bursting  lips 

From  flowery  heath  their  odor  sips  ; 

Brushing  aside  the  towering  reed 

To  kiss  the  myrtle  in  its  bed. 

Or  press  withm  their  moist  retreat 

The  arbutus  and  the  moss-rose  sweet. 

Around  upon  the  open  turf 

The  fairies  sport  in  joyous  mirth  ; 

Hying  amidst  the  tufted  grass 

To  plot  in  childish  artitice. 

Then  stealing  where  the  lotus  creeps 

To  tease  tiie  glow  worm  as  he  sleeps. 

Or  wake  the  caterpillar  from  his  dreams 

To  wend  his  way  midst  the  fragrant  stems 

And  sip  the  honey  from  its  springs 

As  he  floats  away  on  his  golden  wings. 

With  a  nimble  tread  and  an  airy  grace 

Througli  floral  jungles  their  steps  they  trace, 

Wandering  where  lonely  streamlets  run 

Through  rushes  tall  and  reeds  o'ergrownj 

Clambering  up  the  prou'i  sunflower. 

Or  jducking  the  fern-leaf  from  its  bower; 

Bearing  adown  each  straight  bluebell 

To  suck  the  nectar  from  its  cell ; 

Chasing  the  butterfly  here  and  there 

Into  some  nook  or  secret  snare  ; 

Now  lounging  on  the  watery  brink 

To  watch  the  mud-fouls  rise  and  sink, 

Or  to  lave  and  dash  their  tiny  feet 

In  the  flowing  liquid  pure  and  sweet 

But  now  is  wafled  across  the  hill 
A  soft  low  note  like  a  tinkling  bell ; 
It  stirs  the  woods  like  a  magic  spell. 
And  searches  each  nook  and  mountain  dell ; 
While  high  in  the  air  from  each  reed  and  bush. 
Tile  wild  liirds  mount  witli  a  scream  an<l  rush  ; 
Filling  the  sky  like  a  gorgeous  screen 
Of  rustling  plumage,  red,  blue,  green, 
And  every  possible  tint  ami  shade 
That  man  lias  seen  or  Cod  has  m:ide. 
Together  they  move  in  a  blincling  cloud 
That  covers  the  mountain  like  a  shroud. 
Then  hovering  low  o'er  the  shady  bower 
Where  tlie  fairies  hold  tlieir  festive  hour. 
With  clamors  loud  and  gladdening  cries 
They  hang  like  a  canopy  in  the  skies. 

Assembled  below  on  tlie  sodden  green 

Is  a  concourse  more  brilliant  than  ever  was  seen. 
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A  sumptuous  banquet  there  is  spread 

That  looms  in  a  glittering  pyramid 

Of  vessels  of  silver  and  buruislied  gold 

More  splendid  than  any  tongue  has  told. 

And  high  in  the  midst  arises  a  throne 

Of  jewels  of  pearl  and  precious  stone 

So  dazzling  a  fairy's  eye  alone 

This  wondrous  sight  could  look  upon. 

About  the  gorgeous  edifice, 

Robed  in  their  garments  of  trailing  lace, 

A  throng  of  fairy  courtiers  press,- 

For  this  is  the  throne  of  the  fairy  queen 

That  has  just  been  crowned  for  a  happy  reign  ; 

And  there  she  sits  in  her  splendid  court 

'Mid  ladies  and  lords  of  the  grandest  sort : 

While  o'er  her  the  birds  in  their  jubilant  mood 

JHang  pendant  above  the  sacred  wood, 

And  far  and  wide  the  blue  skies  ring 

With  the  echoes  of  tiie  songs  they  sing 

In  praise  of  the  beauteous  queen  who  again 

O'er  the  fairj'  realm  has  come  to  reign." 

Thus  spake  the  magpie  to  me  that  night ; 
And  now,  my  May,  if  you've  listened  aright 
I  need  not  to  you  the  name  make  known 
Of  the  one  who  sat  on  the  jeweled  throne. 
Now  who  do  you  think  was  that  beauteous  queen 
So  loved  and  wooed  in  that  blessed  domain? 
"Would  you  laugh  if  I'd  tell  you  a  certain  pair 
Of  snow-white  gulls  had  brought  her  there? 

G.  Q    Caret/: 


JULY  IN  EARLY   UTAH. 

Mr.  Garry  had  made  no  mistake  in 
his  choice  of  a  spot  of  earth  where- 
upon to  establish  a  home.  A  more 
desirable  location  could  scarcely  be 
found  than  the  large  block  of  land,  he 
had  selected  upon  which  to  settle  with 
his  famly.  It  was  conceded  by  everyone 
the  loveliest  situation  in  all   P. 

A  gentle  slope  of  the  ground  from  east, 
north-east  to  west,  south-west,  rendered 
the  higher  portion  of  the  block  a  fine, 
dry  building  place;  while  the  lower  part, 
was  in  every  way  suitable  for  a  good 
calf  and  chicken  pasture. 

To  be  sure,  the  land  was  covered,  as 
was  the  greater  portion  of  good  land 
everywhere  in  Utah,  with  sagebrush 
and  rocks;  but  plenty  of  patience  and 
hard  work  would  remedy  those  difficul- 
ties.    And  patient,  earnest  toil  was  look- 


ed for  by  the  early  settlers  of  Utah;  they 
did  not  even  hope  to  have  comfortable 
homes  furnished  them  at  an)'  other  price. 

"  Mother,  if  3'ou  are  able  Monday 
morning,  I  should  like  you  to  come  to 
the  block  and  see  where  Fred  has  un- 
loaded the  house-logs;  it  is  a  little 
farther  to  the  south  than  the  spot  we 
calculated  on  as  being  the  best  place  for 
the  house.  But  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  too  far  in  towards  the  center  of  the 
block  after  all.  It  will  even  be  more 
handy  to  the  well;  and  if  it  suits  you, 
we  will  put  up  the  rooms  where  the 
logs  lay. " 

This  remark  Mr.  Garry  made  to  his 
wife,  one  Saturday  evening  in  the  latter 
part  of  May. 

The  next  week  found  Mr.  Garry  and 
his  son  Fred,  who  had  finished  work  in 
the  canyon  for  the  time  being,  busily  en- 
gaged in  digging  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion, a  rock-walled  cellar,  under  one  of 
the  two  log  rooms  to   be  built. 

How  the  little  Garrys  enjoyed  "going 
up  to  the  block,"  as  they  called  it, 
carrying  dinner  and  doing  errands  for 
their  father  and  brother,  and  scaring 
crows  and  blackbirds  off  the  garden 
which  was  already  plowed,  planted 
and  luxuriant  with  vegetation. 

Once  Eva  and  Millie  found  a  nest  of 
young  birds  in  the  garden;  and  the  next 
day  they  took  Life  up  to  see  the  "cun- 
ning little  creatures."  But  Lile  could 
see  nothing  in  the  nest  that  resembled  a 
bird  in  the  least.  What  she  saw  looked 
like  five  holes,  each  one  bigger  than  any 
little  bird  ought  to  be;  and  the  noise 
they  made,  instead  of  being  "sweet," 
as  she  heard  folks  saj-  bird  notes  were, 
sounded  awful  enough  to  frighten  any- 
one. 

Kva  explained  to  her  little  sister  that 
the  young  birds  were  hungry,  and  hear- 
ing a  noise  about   them,   thought    it  was 
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their  mother;  so  they  opened  their 
mouths  wide  to  catch  the  food  they 
thought  would  be  dropped  for  them; 
their  mouths  were  the  holes  Lile  saw, 
and  the  noise  she  heard  was  their  cries 
for  food. 

Lile  could  not  help  wondering,  how- 
ever, what  anyone  could  find  pretty  or 
interesting  in  featherless  little  things 
like  those  birds.  She  felt  almost  afraid 
of  them,  they  were  so  unsightly;  but 
helped  her  sisters  to  search  for  a  worm 
or  grasshopper  that  they  might  feed  the 
poor  things. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  house  was  laid 
up,  roofed,  floored,  and  ready  for 
plastering. 

As  Rose  did  not  teach  school  on  Satur- 
day's, and  Fred  was  working  in  the  field, 
she  went  with  her  father  on  such  a  day 
to  take  the  part  of  hod  carrier,  while 
he  should  plaster  the  house.  Lile  was 
permitted  to  go  also,  to  witness  the 
plastering,  and  to  assist  what  she  could 
in  clearing  away  chips,  and  making 
things  ready  for  the  removal  of  the 
household,  with  all  its  effects,  into  the 
new  home. 

The  glorious  Fourth  of  July  was 
approaching  very  near,  and  the  Garrys 
were  anxious  to  get  comfortably  settled 
in  their  own  home  before  that  event 
should  come  off. 

Finally  the  house  was  all  finished, 
and  the  family  moved  in.  Oh  how  good 
it  seemed  to  be  at  home!  Really  in 
their  own  home,  and  such  a  nice,  pleas- 
ant one.  There  was  already  a  flower 
garden,  and  morning  glories  twined 
about  the  windows;  everything  seemed 
to  grow  there  as  if  by  magic. 

How  sweet  the  morning  air  was, 
passing  through  the  clean,  neat  kitchen, 
from  the  windows  in  the  east  to  the 
door    in    the  west,    and    how    the    bright 


sunshine  lingered  in  long,  golden  rays 
across  the  bare,  well  scrubbed  floor  in 
the  afternoon  1 

How  Millie  and  Lile  skipped  and 
hopped  with  little  bare  feet  over  that 
kitchen  floor,  laughing  and  playing  with 
their  baby  brother,  leading  him  between 
them,  and  teaching  him  to  walk!  How 
the  older  girls  enjoyed  cooking  their 
simple,  wholesome  meals,  washing  and 
ironing,  scouring  and  cleaning,  churn- 
ing, spinning,  sewing,  knitting,  and 
doing  all  sorts  of  work  which  belongs  to 
real  housekeeping,  in  that  quiet,  pleas- 
ant home,  chatting  and  singing  over 
their  work,  as  happy  as  the  daughters 
of  any  earthly  king  could  possibly  be! 
How  Fred  whistled  and  danced,  and 
laughed  and  romped  with  his  sisters  at 
evening  when  the  day's  work  was  done! 
And  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garry  thanked 
and  praised  the  Eternal  Father  for  the 
abundance  of  blessings  He  was  bestow- 
ing upon  them,  after  all  the  wearisome 
hardships  and  privations  they  had 
passed  through. 

There  was  one  thing,  though,  that 
worried  them  all  somewhat.  Even  little 
Lile  could  see,  at  times,  sad,  far  away, 
dream)'  looks  in  the  beautiful  hazel  eyes 
of  her  beloved  sister  Rose.  To  be  sure, 
the  younger  children  had  no  understand- 
ing of  the  cause;  they  only  felt  that 
Rose  was  not  quite  happy,  which, 
because  of  the  great  love  that  existed 
between  the  different  members  of  the 
family,  was  sufficient  to  cast  an  occa- 
sional feeling  of  gloom  over  them  all. 

Only  the  parents  knew  how  entirely 
the  heart  of  their  gentle  girl  had  been 
won  by  the  bold  young  Gerald  Bond, 
who  had  gone  away  to  California, 
like  so  many  other  adventurous  men, 
in  search  of  gold. 

But  there  was  too  much  excitement 
over    the    coming    Fourth    just    now    to 
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allow  anyone  to  be  melancholy  long  at  a 
time. 

"There's  a  lady  going  into  our  house, 
Lile,  "  said  Millie  one  moning,  as  the 
two  little  girls  stood  scouring  the  knives 
and  forks  b}'  a  bench  in   the  j'ard. 

"Wonder  what  she's  come  for,"  said 
Lile;  "maj-be  its  about  her  children 
going  to   school. " 

The  children  laid  down  the  raw  pota- 
toes with  which  they  were  rubbing 
ashes  on  the  knives  and  forks,  and 
stepped  softly  to  the  door.  Standing 
there,  and  listening,  they  heard  the 
visitor  sa)', 

"Sister  Garry,  I  have  called  to  see  if 
your  little  girls  can  march  in  the  proces- 
sion on  the  Fourth.  All  who  possibly 
can,  are  to  dress  in  white,  wear  wreathes 
of  flowers  on  their  heads,  and  carry 
parasols."  Millie  and  Lile  looked  at 
each  other,  and  whispered  together. 

"Oh,  we  can't,  of  course  we  can't,  we 
haven't  any  white  dresses;  oh,  it's  too 
bad." 

"Hush!  mother  is  speaking." 

And  mother  said,  "Well,  Sister  K.,  I 
should  like  my  girls  to  go.  We  are  not 
very  well  prepared,  but  I  will  try  what  I 
can  do,  and  if  I  can,  will  get  them 
read}'. " 

That  was  enough;  the  little  girls 
glided  back  to  their  work,  and  bright- 
ened up  the  knives  and  forks  with  re- 
newed energy,  talking  gaily  as  they 
worked.      "We    shall    go,    yes,  we    shall 


go! 


Mother  is  going    to   try,    and  when 


mother  tries,  she  always  can.  Haven't 
we  got  the  best  mother  in  the  world?" 
For  the  next  day  or  two  Mrs.  Garry 
and  Rose  were  bus)-  as'  bees,  planning, 
cutting  and  sewing,  to  get  clothes  ready 
for  the  four  younger  girls  to  appear 
neat  and  like  other  girls,  so  they 
might  march  in  the  Fourth  of    July  pro- 


cession    without     feeling    abashed     and 
awkward. 

Mrs.  Garr}'  cut  up  her  white  bed 
valance  and  used  the  cloth,  which  went 
well  towards  the  dresses.  Rose  ripped 
up  and  cut  over  her  own  white  dress, 
using  a  piece  of  it  to  make  a  jacket  for 
her  little  pet  Lile.  And  finally  the 
dresses  were  completed. 

The  next  concern  was  what  to  do 
about  covering  for  the  feet.  The  two 
older  girls,  Nettie  and  Eva,  were  first 
provided  for;  but  Millie  and  Lile,  how 
to  manage  about  shoes  for  them  was 
still  a  question. 

Mrs.  Garry  was  pondering  the  matter 
seriously  one  day  when  a  5'oung  Ute 
Indian  cair.e  to  the  house  to  beg. 

"Call  Fred  in,  I  want  him,"  said 
mother  to  one  of  the  girls  while  spread- 
ing the  Indian  some  biscuit  and  butter. 
Fred  was  called,  and  laying  down  the  ax 
with  which  he  was  cutting  stove-wood, 
came  in. 

"See  if  30U  can  trade  this  Indian 
something  for  the  buckskin  he  has, 
Fred,  I  want  it,"   said  mother. 

Fred  took  hold  of  the  buckskin,  which 
the  Indian  readily  handed  to  him  for 
inspection. 

"Wyno!  tuwegawino;  peup;  shaunta 
peup!"   said  the  Indian. 

"What  does  he    say?"   asked    mother. 

"He  says  the  skin  is  good,  very  good; 
large,  extra  large,"   answered  Fred. 

"Hin  um  ashcnt}',  narowap?"  he  con- 
tinued addressing  the  red   man. 

"Shidcup  narowap,"  replied  the 
Indian,  "shunta  shidcup;  ninnie  piguay, 
piguay,  tuwegame,    antelope  peshi." 

"What  did  you  ask  him,  Fred,  and 
what  docs  he  say?"  ijiieried  Lile,  cling- 
ing to  her  brother's  legs,  and  dancing 
around  111  111. 

Fred  sat  down,  allowing  his  baby  sis- 
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ter  to  scramble  into  his  lap.  and  then 
explained : 

"I  asked  what  he  wanted  in  exchange 
for  the  skin,  and  he  says  he  wants 
bread,  a  whole  lot  of  bread.  He  is  going 
a  long  way  from  here  to  hunt  antelopes. 
Have  you  a  baking  of  bread  you  can  let 
him  have,  mother?" 

Mrs.  Garry  replied  that  she  had  not, 
but  could  give  him  flour  instead.  To 
this  the  Indian  objected,  saying, 

"Indian  squaw  shaunta  wyno  shidcup 
manaky.  ' 

Fred  explained,  laughing,  "He  says 
the  Indian  woman  doesn't  make  good 
bread;  the  Mormon  woman  makes  good 
bread. " 

With  some  reluctance  the  Indian  con- 
sented to  let  Mrs.  Garry  have  the  skin 
at  once,  as  she  wanted  to  make  imme- 
diate use  of  it,  and  to  call  for  his  bread 
the  next  day,  when  it  would  be  baked 
for  him. 

The  next  day  being  the  Ijrd  of  July, 
was  an  unusually  busy  one;  but  when  the 
Indian  came  for  his  bread  it  was  ready 
for  him,  and  Mrs.  Garry  allowed  the 
children  to  show  him  two  neat  little 
pairs  of  moccasins  made  from  the  skin 
he  had  traded  them.  He  laughed  with 
delight  when  shown  that  they  were  to 
be  worn  on  the  feet  of  Millie  and  Lile, 
and  tied  with  rose-pink  ribbon  at  the 
top.  He  also  noticed  the  little  white 
dresses  lying  on  the  bed.  and  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  they  were  to  be 
worn  with  the  moccasins. 

The  evening  of  that  day  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  then  resi- 
dents of  P.,  nor  the  dawning  of  the 
Fourth  which  followed   it. 

All  the  afternoon  of  the  third  "Young 
America"  was  up  in  arms,  preparing  for 
the  grandest  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
that  had  ever  yet  been  known. 


There  were  no  such  things  as  fire- 
works, or  even  firecrackers,  heard  of  in 
Utah  then;  but  there  were  guns  to  be 
cleaned  and  loaded,  ready  to  be  fired  off 
at  the  peep-of-day;  and  boys,  large  an 
small,  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  some 
of  them  with  their  paper  caps  on 
already,  unable  to  restrain  their  eager 
enthusiasm  over  the  great  day  of  our 
National  Independence. 

It  was  noised  about  that  there  was 
even  a  cannon  to  be  fired  at  the  first 
salute.  Towards  evening  the  report 
was  circulated  that  some  disturbance 
had  arisen  between  several  of  the  young 
men  as  to  who  had  the  best  right  to 
touch  off  the  cannon  in  the  morning; 
and  later,  that  Billy  N.  was  so  deter- 
mined to  fire  it  himself  that  he  was 
going  to  lay  on  the  cannon  all  night, 
with  the  match  in  his  hand,  to  prevent 
anyone  else  reaching  it  before  him  at 
daybreak.  Then  it  was  said  that  Billy's 
father  and  sister  (it  was  well  his  mother 
i  was  dead)  had  been  to  him,  tearfully 
pleading  with  him  to  go  home  to  his 
supper,  which  he  stoutly  refused  to  do. 
Billy  then,  unknown  to  all  except  two 
boys  as  reckless  as  himself,  crowded  a 
large  quantity  of  damp  clay  into  the 
cannon,  that  the  report  might  be  tre- 
mendous. 

This  last  scheme,  as  far  as  the  noise 
was  concerned  was  altogether  successful. 
At  the  first  sign  of  daybreak,  there  was 
a  sound  and  trembling  as  of  an  earth- 
quake or  the  firing  of  a  hundred  guns 
at  once. 

Then  word  was  flashed  from  lip  to  lip 
that  the  cannon  had  burst,  and  Billy  N's 
head  and  arms  were  blown  off. 

Instead  of  the  fnerriest  Fourth,  as  had 
been  anticipated,  it  was  doubtless  the 
savtdest  one  the  young  people  of  P.  had 
ever  known.  The  procession  formed 
and    marched,   and   the    program    which 
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had  been  prepared  for  the  day  was  car- 
ried out,   but  with  little  animation. 

Many  heads  and  all  hearts  ached  the 
following  day,  when  with  muffled  drum, 
and  flag  at  half-mast,  the  martial  band 
was  driven  slowly  along,  playing  a 
funeral  march,  as  Billy  N's  body  was 
carried  to  the  grave. 

Thus  a  human  life  was  lost;  a  fond 
parent  was  rendered  frantic  with  poig- 
nant grief;  and  the  happiness  of  a  whole 
community  was  turned  into  mourning, 
through  the  stubbornness,  self-will  and 
disobedience  of  one   boy. 

The  building  of  his  house,  and  getting 
his  family  settled  in  it,  together  with 
the  spring  gardening,  fencing,  and  all 
the  rest  proved  too  great  a  strain  on 
Mr.  Garry's  constitution.  He  had  all 
his  life  been  subject  to  severe  bilious 
attacks;  and  a  day  or  two  after  the 
Fourth  he  was  forced  to  succumb  to  one 
of  those  dread  spells  of  sickness. 

He  lay  on  his  bed  one  afternoon, 
writhing  in  speechless  agony,  while  his 
faithful  wife  hurried  about  the  house, 
trying  to  think  of  and  prepare  some- 
thing that  would  relieve  him.  Rose 
stood  beside  the  bed,  fanning  her  father 
and  wiping  the  cold  perspiration  from 
his  face;  and  the  younger  children 
moved  carefully  about  with  frightened 
faces  and  subdued  voices. 

An  Indian  woman  with  a  kind  and 
intelligent  face  came  to  the  open  door. 
Looking  intently  upon  the  sick  man, 
and  addressing  Eva,  she  asked,  "Um 
peage?"  "Yes,"  replied  the  girl,  "he 
is  my  father. " 

"Umpigo  yaquay, "   said  the  squaw. 

"Oh  no!"  replied  Eva,  "we  do  not 
think;  maybe  he  will  die?" 

"Penonk  wyn?"  responded  the  squaw, 
brightening  up,  and  looking  as  if  she 
had,  through  watching  the  sufferer,  dis- 
covered the  nature  of   his  complaint. 


"Yes,"  answered  Eva,  "by  and  by  he 
will  be  well?" 

The  squaw  then  ran  into  the  yard,  a 
short  distance  from  the  house,  and  re- 
turning presently  with  a  bunch  of  yarrow, 
she  directed  Mrs.  Garry  to  pour  boiling 
water  over  it,  place  the  hot  herbs 
wrapped  in  a  cloth  upon  the  sick  man's 
stomach,  and  give  him  some  of  tlie  hot 
tea  to  drink. 

The  Spirit  testified  to  the  anxious 
wife  that  the  friendly  advice  of  her 
dusky  visitor  was  good,  and  she  straight- 
way followed  it.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  Mr.  Garry  felt  like  blessing  the 
Indian  "medicine  woman"  with  any 
good  thing  she  might  ask  of  him.  His 
relief  from  pain  was  immediate  and 
permanent,  for  that  time.  He  was  weak, 
however,  and  for  a  few  days  obliged  to 
rest. 

The  medical  lesson  given  by  the  kind- 
hearted  Indian  woman  was  remembered 
in  the  familj',  often  to  their  profit.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  for  other  young 
people  to  memorize  the  simple  and  in- 
expensive remedy  for  bilious  cramp, 
which  the  young  Garrys  learned  of  their 
Lamanitish  friend. 

About  the  20th  of  the  month  it  was 
decided  by  the  officials  of  P.,  that  no 
public  demonstrations  should  be  held  on 
Pioneer  day  of  that   year. 

A  good  dinner,  and  a  peaceful, 
pleasant  time  at  home,  was  always  con- 
sidered the  best  kind  of  entertainment 
in  the  Garry  household.  And  just  that, 
and  nothing  more  was  what  the}'  planned 
for  the  Twenty-fourth. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third, 
the  five  sisters  stood  in  a  group  by  the 
well. 

"There  is  the  evening  star,"  said 
Nettie,  'let's  think  of  something  pretty 
to  say  to  it. " 
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"Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 
How  I  wonder  what  3'ou  are," 

began  Lile. 

"It's  Rose's  turn  first,  Lile,  because 
she  is  the  oldest,"  said  JMillie. 

"Yes,  Rose,  say  yours,  and  that  will 
help  the  rest  of  us  to  think  of  some- 
thing," said  Eva. 

Lile  was  scarcely  tall  enough  to  see 
that  the  sad,  longing  look  she  so  often 
noticed  in  her  sister's  eyes  ot  late  was 
in  them  at  that  time  as  the\'  were  turned 
softly  upon  the  large,  brilliant  star; 
but  she  was  sure  it  was  there. 

"Star  light,  star  bright  1 
The  first  star  I  have  seen  tonight; 
I  hope  to    see  my  own    true  love    before 

tomorrow  night !" 

A  little  sympathetic  quiver  moved 
Nettie's  lips  as  Rose  finished  the  above 
lines,  which  were  given  impromptu. 
But  it  was  Eva,  that  spoke.  "  I  knew 
Rose  would  say  something  like  that," 
she  said,  "she's  always  thinking  of  love, 
and  such  things. " 

Millie  ran  to  pick  up  the  bab)-  as  he 
crept  to  the  door.  And  Lile  taking 
hold  of  Rose's  hand  swung  back  and 
forth,  wondering  what  her  sister  meant, 
by  "hope      to      see      true     love,"      etc. 

Didn't  she  see  the  whole  family  every 
day,  were  they  not  all  true,  and  did 
they  not  love,  almost  more  than  any 
one  else,   their  lovely    and  loving  Rose? 

Ju£t  then  Fred  came  from  down  town, 
and  father  called  the  girls  in  to    prayer. 

How  pleasant  it  was  next  morning, 
picking  bucketsful  of  the  freshest, 
sweetest  green  peas  for  dinner!  And 
what  a  dinner  they  had,  certainly! 
Chickens,  new  potatoes,  peas  and 
turnips,  custard  and  ground-cherry  pies, 
cool,  sweet  milk  and  bread  and  butter, 
all  prepared  as  no  one  but  mother  ever 
could  prepare  such  a  dinner. 

And   now    some    of    you     incredulous 


children,  who  lose  much  of  the  charm 
of  life  which  naturally  belongs  to  child- 
hood and  youth,  by  being  unbelieving, 
will  likely  say  as  you  read  the  finishing 
paragraph  of  this  chapter, 

"Oh,  that's  just  made  up." 

But  j'ou  will  be  mistaken.  Whether 
you  have  any  belief  in  "wonder-wishes" 
or  not,  that  which  will  be  told  you  is  a 
genuine  truth. 

Millie  and  Lile  were  arranging  tinj 
paper  dolls  in  pea-pod  cradles,  in  the 
front  door  yard.  There  was  a  pause  in 
father's  reading,  just  inside  the  door, 
which  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  little  girls;  then  an  unusual  stir 
and  bustle  inside,  caused  them  to  leave 
their  play  and  go  to  see  what  had 
happened. 

"I  knew  it  would  be  so!  I  just  knew 
it,  when  Rose  made  her  wish  so 
piteously  to  the  stars  last  night!"  Eva 
was  saying  in   clear  and  emphatic  tones. 

Such  a  tall  young  man,  with  big 
whiskers,  stood  in  the  middle  doorway. 
He  had  come  in  through  the  back  way; 
wore  leggins  and  spurs,  and  a  long 
orange  and  blue  silk  scarf  tied  about 
the  waist. 

Lile  did  not  know  him  till  he  pushed 
back  his  broad-brimmed,  Californian 
hat,  and  smiled  down  upon  her  with 
deep  blue  eyes,  which  made  her  think 
of  the  "Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star," 
and  "Star  light,  star  bright"  of  the 
evening  before.  Then,  seeing  that  she 
recognized  him,  he  caught  her  up  and 
tossed  her  above  his  head,  laughing  at 
her  surprise. 

Rose  took  the  child  from  the  strong 
arms  of  the  yoimg  man;  and  Lile,  put- 
ting her  arms  around  Rose's  neck  and 
looking  into  her  face,  saw  that  the 
sorrowful  light  which  had  shone  in 
them  was  changed  to  one  of  gladness. 
Gerald  Bond  had  come  home.       Lula. 
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A  HOMELY  GIRL. 

[CONCLUDED    FROM  PAGE  420.]] 

I  HAVE  been  so  busy  developing  into 
a  beauty  for  many  months  now  that  I 
have  had  no  time  for  writing,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  I  cannot  see  much 
improvement  in  my  looks,  though  my 
complexion  is  healthier  and  better,  and 
one  thing,  which  has  made  my  heart 
very  glad,  I  have  noticed,^  and  that  is, 
everybody  seems  to  like  me  so  much 
better  now  than  formerly.  No  one  has 
told  me  so,  but  I  feel  it  by  their  looks, 
their  ways  and  voices  more  than  in  their 
words.  It  has  helped  me  wonderfully; 
I  take  so  much  more  interest  in  every- 
thing, and  when  anyone  speaks  of  the 
beautiful  daughters  of  Zion  I  feel  my 
cheeks  glow,  for  I  have  felt  in  the 
approving  glances  of  the  elder  sisters 
that  I  belong  to  them,  for  I  am  at  least 
trying  to  beautify  my  spirit,  if  my  body 
lacks  much  in  being  lovely.  I  have  also 
got  over  the  feeling  that  I'm  invited 
out  with  the  young  men  from  pity,  and 
somehow  it  makes  me  freer  and  easier 
in  my  ways,  I  think.  I  have  studied 
very  hard  how  to  become  graceful  in 
manners.  I  read  all  I  can  get  in  my 
hands  which  treats  upon  this  subject, 
and  often,  shall  I  confess  it,  I  perform 
before  my  mirror  in  order  to  get  the 
most  graceful  way  of  sitting,  walking 
and  standing.  One  day  while  in  the 
act  of  arranging  my  limbs  suitably  I 
kept  my  mouth  going  pretty  lively 
chewing  gum,  which  has  been  such  a 
habit  with  me,  and  as  I  looked  up  to 
note  the  effect  of  my  position  I  caught 
my  face  in  the  glass.  I  was  actually 
horror-struck  with  my  own  contorted 
face.  Mercy,  if  I  had  only  seen  it 
before!  Think  of  how  long  I  have 
chewed  gum,  both  in  public  and  private 
without  knowing  what  a  hideous  object 
I  looked.      How  I   must    have    disgusted 


other  people!  Of  course  I  have  often 
heard  about  the  very  unladylike  habit  of 
gum-chewing,  and  now  I  don't  wonder 
that  sensitive  people  can't  bear  it.  I 
have  chewed  gum  for  the  last  time. 

And  yet  with  the  improved  condition 
of  my  mind  and  body  I'm  not  happy. 
Far  from  it.  Indeed  I  am  at  times  so 
miserable  that  it  seems  I  have  no  desire 
to  live.  Why?  Ah,  I  can  tell  in  a  few 
words:  I'm  in  love.  The  strange, 
mysterious  feeling  has  come  to  me  too; 
I'm  wildly,  hopelessly  in  love.  Oh, 
yes,  I  know  its  hopeless.  He,  loves  my 
sister  Lucy,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  I 
don't  think  she  cares  two  straws  for 
him.  At  least  I  could  not  talk  so 
lightly  of  his  little  failings  as  she  does; 
never!  If  I  saw  any,  which  I  do  not,  I 
would  hide  them  from  all  the  world 
even  from  myself.  How  easily  I  could 
throw  the  mantle  of  chanty  over  them! 
He  is  a  brother  to  my  other  sister's 
husband,  and  has  lately  come  from 
Southern  Utah.  He  is  not  at  all  what 
I  fancied  I  should  admire.  He  is 
neither  very  dashing  nor  elegant,  nor  is 
he  very  handsome.  But  he  is  very 
manly,  and  there  is  something  about 
him  you  cannot  help  admiring.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is.  He  is  quite  a  speaker, 
and  has  several  times  occupied  the  time 
in  our  meetings,  and  everybody  delights 
to  hear  him.  He  is  of  course  a  good — no, 
I  will  discard  the  "good"  and  say  he  is 
a  Latter-day  Saint;  it  needs  no  adjective. 

As  I'm  in  the  hjbit  of  taking  all  my 
other  troubles  to  God  I  have  also  laid 
this  matter  before  Him,  and  asked,  if 
it  was  possible,  that  he  might  also  love 
me.  I  could  never,  never  tell  anyone 
this  of  course;  but  some  day  when  I've 
died  of  a  broken  heart — no.  I  don't 
believe  there  is  the  slightest  use  in 
deceiving  myself  in  this  way;  }  fear 
I'm  far  too    robust    and    strong    n^^-  to 
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■die  irom  such  a  cause;  so  no  one  will 
ever  know. 

I  met  him  at  my  sister's  one  evening 
when  it  was  almost  dark.  We  were  all 
out  or  the  lawn,  and  I  know  that  he 
liked  me,  my  conversation  and  my  voice 
— how  easily  you  detect  such  a  thing — 
but  I  knew  how  it  would  be  when  he 
saw  my  face.  But  how  I  enjoyed  his 
company!  I  thought,  let  the  morrow 
take  care  of  itself;  the  present  is  mine. 
He  saw  us  home,  Lucy  and  myself,  and 
said  he  hoped  he  would  see  us  often. 
He  talked  chiefly  to  me,  and  I  was  in 
such  spirits.  It  came  to  me  right  then: 
I  knew  I  should  love  him. 

I  dared  not  venture  near  my  bister's 
house  for  many  days,  but  one  afternoon 
she  sent  for  me,  and  though  eager  to 
see  him  once  more,  I  went  reluctantly. 
What  time  T  spent  on  my  dress!  How 
many  different  things  I  tried  on  and 
then  discarded!  How  anxiously  I  scanned 
my  poor  face,  trying  to  detect  some- 
thing attractive  in  it,  but  I  never  saw  so 
insignificant  a  face  as  my  own;  there  is 
positively  no  expression  in  it,  I  think, 
and  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees  and 
wept  and  prayed  that  if  it  was  God's 
will  that  the  joung  man  might  be  blind 
to  my  poor,  homely  shell,  and  see  only 
what  was  good  and  beautiful  in  my  soul. 
I  felt  strengthened,  and  went  over  quite 
hopeful. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  me  outside  with 
my  sister  and  the  children  he  came  to 
the  door  eagerly  and  greeted  me;  but, 
oh,  I  read  his  disappointment  in  his 
eyes.  I  could  have  wept  for  sorrow, 
but  I  smiled  instead,  and  now  I  know 
that  it  must  not  have    been    God's    will. 

We  meet  often,  but  it  is  not  me  he 
singles  out  now,  but  Lucy.  I  do  not 
begrudge  her  this  happiness;  only  hope 
she  will  be  truer  to  him  than  she  has 
been  to  other  young  men. 


I  am  only  eighteen;  there  is  such  a 
long  life  before  me,  which  I  do  not 
know  how  to  use.  I  am  not  particularly 
gifted  in  any  way;  I  shall  never  rise  to 
anything  great;  my  life  seems  so  useless 
as  an  old  maid,  while  I  think  I  could 
have  become  such  a  good   wife. 

The  most  unexpected  thing  in  the 
world  has  happened.  I  often  do  not 
know  whether  I  dream  or  not;  it  seems 
so  unreal,  so  impossible.  I'm  engaged 
to  be  married  —  think  of  it — and  to  him, 
to  William.  I  am  so  happy,  so  unspeak- 
ably happy,  I  feel  so  much  nearer 
heaven,  nearer  God,  who  has  done  this 
thing  for  me  and  had  pity  on  mj'  sorrow. 
I  often  think  He  means  it  as  a  reward 
for  my  trying  to  be  good  and  conquer 
my  evil  temper. 

It  came  about  in  such  a  wonderful 
way,  too,  wonderful  to  me,  at  least. 
My  sister  went  away  on  a  two  weeks' 
visit,  and  my  brother-in-law  and  Wil- 
liam came  to  live  with  us  during  the 
time.  I  thought  all  the  time  that  he 
loved  Lucy;  it  seemed  so  much  more 
natural  that  he  should.  But  I  enjoyed 
his  presence  in  our  house  so  much,  he 
is  so  good,  so  kind  and  obliging  we 
loved  to  have  him  with  us,  and  our 
most  delightful  time  was  the  lovely 
summer  evenings,  when  we  all  gathered 
outside  to  talk.  How  wise  he  seems, 
though  so  young;  he  knows  almost  as 
much  as  father. 

Well,  one  afternoon  I  was  having  an 
ice-cream  party,  just  for  girls.  Mother 
had  gone  out.  and  Lucy  and  I  enter- 
tained them  alone.  We  had  a  splendid 
time;  the  girls  were  all  in  high  spirits; 
some  of  them  were  almost  wild  with 
fun  and  mischief.  It  was  drawing 
towards  six  o'clock,  and  I  was  in  the 
kitchen  putting  dishes  and  things  a 
little  bit  in  order  before  mother  should 
come,  when  I  noticed  old  Sister  Biglow, 
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the  one  that  lives  by  the  schoolhouse, 
and  who  is  so  cross  and  ugly  she  is 
enough  to  frighten  anyone,  come  toward 
the  house.  Of  late  I  have  felt  such 
compassion  on  her,  for  how  do  I  know 
but  I  shall  become  just  like  she  is!  It 
seems,  too,  that  her  life  is  so  dreadfully 
lonely  and  loveless,  with  not  a  soul  in 
this  world  to  care  for  her.  Being  an 
old  maid,  she  has  had  no  one  to  love 
her  or  try  to  make  her  better.  I  was 
thinking  about  this  when  I  heard  the 
garden  gate  click,  and  thought  it  was 
William.  His  footsteps  never  fail  to 
send  the  blood  to  my  cheeks,  and  I  had 
to  busy  myself  till  I  could  gain  perfect 
control  of  my  features.  But  he  did  not 
appear,  so  I  concluded  I  had  been 
mistaken,  when  out  from  the  garden 
rose  a  peal  of  laughter  and  screaming, 
mixed  with  angry  words  in  a  terrible 
shrill  key.  I  ran  to  the  window,  and 
was  amazed  to  see  the  girls,  Lucy 
included,  dancing  around  Sister  Biglow 
in  the  wildest  fashion,  some  pulling  at 
her  dress,  some  at  her  shawl,  others  at 
her  hand-bag,  screaming  with  laughter 
to  see  the  old  lady's  anger.  I  stood 
dumbfounded  a  second,  and  was  about 
to  laugh,  too,  when  it  struck  me  that 
some  day  I  should  perhaps  be  in  just 
such  a  plight  when  I  had  become  old 
and  bent,  cross  and  disagreeable  like 
she.  It  had  so  often  been  told  me  that 
I  should  be  just  like  her  that  it  rushed 
over  me  now  how  terrible  it  was  to  be 
so  ugly.  Now,  if  it  had  been  a  sweet- 
faced  old  lady  tjie  girls  would  not  have 
tried  such  a  game.  And,  wild  with 
anger  that  they  could  treat  so  scornful!}' 
one  of  God's  creatures,  who,  like  myself, 
had  been  less  favored  in  appearance  by 
our  Father  than  they,  I  ran  out  to  ^the 
rescue  of  the  old  lady.  It  was  a  hard 
task  to  get  her  away;  the  girls  laughed 
all  the  more  because   I    would    help  her. 


and  not  until  they  saw  that  I  was  crying 
and  scolding,  and  white  with  excitement, 
did  they  become  ashamed  of  themselves. 

I  took  Sister  Biglow  into  the  sitting 
room  and  we  both  sat  down  worn  out 
with  excitement,  the  old  lad)'  still 
screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  I 
was  trying  to  quiet  her,  when,  to  my 
astonishment  some  one  crossed  over  the 
room  and  came  and  took  the  old  lady's 
hand.  I  looked  up  and  blushed  furiously. 
It  was  William.  He  soothed  the  old 
lady's  ruffled  temper  by  ever  so  many 
kind  words,  and  I  ran  out  of  the  room 
feeling  ashamed  that  he  should  have 
seen  me  m  such  a  temper. 

After  supper,  when  1  was  washing  the 
dishes  in  the  kitchen,  I  heard  William 
come  in,  saw  him  look  hurriedly  around 
the  room  and  come  over  towards  me. 
"Emma,"  he  said,  low  and  softly,  and  I 
came  as  near  dropping  the  cream-pitcher 
as  anything  in  the  world.  A  wave  of  the 
strangest  happiness  came  surging  over 
me  from  head  to  foot,  and  when  he  took 
the  dish  from  me  and  took  both  mj-  hands 
in  his  own,    I   felt  as  if    I    was  fainting. 

He  said  he  loved  me  and  wanted  me 
to  be  his  wife.  I  couldn't  answer  for 
fear  of  betraying  how  willingly  I  would; 
but  now  I  have  told  him  yes,  of  course, 
and  I  am  the  happiest  girl  living. 

Once  I  asked  him  how  he  could  love 
anyone  so  homely,  but  he  looked  so  sur- 
prised, and  laughed  so  heartily  when  he 
asked  what  made  me  imagine  I  was 
homely,  that  my  heart  gave  a  great 
bound,  with  gratitude  to  God,  for  I  knew 
He  had  made  him  blind  to  my  plain- 
ness. In  his  eyes,  at  least,  I  am  pretty, 
and  therefore  what  does  it  matter  if  the 
whole  world  calls  me  ugly. 

But  now  I  shall  write  no  more.  We 
are  to  be  married  in  two  months,  and  I 
must  try  and  fit  myself  for  the  dignit)- 
and  responsibility  of  wifehood.      S.    r. 
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YOUNG  FOLKS'  STORIES. 


How  My  Brother  Was  Healed. 

When  my  little  brother  Clyde  was 
four  years  old,  he  was  taken  very  sick 
with  a  fever.  He  was  sick  three  months. 
Pa  and  ma  watched  over  him  day  and 
night.  They  had  great  faith  in  the 
Lord  that  he  would  get  well.  They 
prayed  night  and  day  for  him  to  get 
better.  All  the  time  he  was  sick  my 
parents  never  gave  him  one  dose  of 
doctor's  medicine,  for  they  put  their 
trust  in  the  Lord. 

One  day  toward  evening  he  was  taken 
worse,  and  to  all  appearance  he  was 
dying.  My  parents  were  feeling  very 
anxious  about  him,  for  they  had  buried 
five  boys  and  two  girls.  Pa  went  for 
the  Elders  to  lay  hands  on  him.  Ma 
says  that  two  of  the  Elders  did  not  have 
faith  enough  to  pray  for  him;  the  third 
Elder  went  to  the  crib  and  said,  "My 
little  boy,  you  shall  live,"  and  it  was  so. 
They  laid  their  hands  on  him  and  he 
got  well. 

Esilur  F.     Taylor.      Age  ij. 

Beaver,   Utah. 


Our  Home. 

Our  home  is  situated  in  a  side  can- 
yon, on  Mill  Creek,  a  branch  of  Clear 
Creek,  in  Clear  Creek  Canyon,  near  the 
boundary  line  between  Sevier  and  Piute 
Counties.  According  to  the  last  survey- 
ing we  are  about  a  mile  in  Piute  County. 

Our  home  is  surrounded  by  pretty  clay 
hills.  Mill  Creek  is  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  house,  but  we  have  a 
ditch  full  of  water  running  about  a  rod 
from  our  door.  There  are  four  cotton- 
wood  trees  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
ditch,  and  large  cedar  trees  at  the  south 


end  of  the  house,  and,  as  our  house  faces 
the  east  the  porch  is  shaded  almost  all 
day.  The  house  stands  on  a  little  hill 
so  that  our  field  is  in  full  view  from  the 
front  door,  making  a  very  picturesque 
scene.  VVe  have  a  field  of  40  acres,  and 
on  account  of  its  being  so  rocky  we 
raise  mostly  lucern,  but  there  are  spots 
of  ground  that  are  fertile  where  we  raise 
potatoes  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 
.,  We  have  to°  go  about  ten  miles  to 
meeting  and  Sunday  school.  Sometimes 
the  Elders  come  to  our  place  and  hold 
meetings.  In  the  winter  we  generally  go 
to  Richfield  to  attend  school,  but  last 
winter  our  neighbors  hired  a  lady  to 
teach  their  children  and  I  attended 
schoo    with  them. 

Arflnir  Morrison.      Age  12. 
Clear  Creek  Canyon. 


How      Reared  Young  Larks. 

Like  most  boys,  I  am  very  fond  of 
birds,  but  more  particularly  singing 
birds.  I  have  spent  days,  aye  and 
weeks,  in  seeking  for  their  nests,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  sa}',  have  robbed  a  great 
many,  but  not  with  a  malicious  intent — 
I  was  an.xious  to  get  a  few  good  singing 
birds. 

I  w'as  very  attentive  to  the  young 
birds,  getting  up  at  daybreak  to  feed 
them,  and  changing  the  food  from  time 
to  time  to  suit  their  appetites.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  my  care  and  atten- 
tion, they  would  finally  die,  and  at  last 
my  father  ordered  that  I  should  bring 
home  no  more  nestlings. 

This  law  put  a  blight  upon  my  fair 
prospects,  for  just  then  I  was  contem- 
plating bringing  home  a  nest  of  fine 
young  larks.  What  was  I  to  do?  I 
dare  not  disobey  father's  commands, 
and  yet  I  could  not  think  of  giving  up 
without  making  at  least  one  more  effort 
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at  raising  young  birds.  There  was  but 
little  time  for  decision;  in  two  days 
more  the  larks  would  have  left  their 
nest,  and  be  flying  through  fields  and 
pastures  green,  and  so  1  sat  down  to 
devise  some  means  by  which  I  could 
keep  them  in  my  possession. 

In  a  short  time  I  had  made  an  inven- 
tion which  proved  most  suitable  for  m}' 
purpose.  This  consisted  of  a  small 
wooden  box,  the  lid  of  which  I  split  up 
into  small  bars,  and  re-nailed  on  the 
top  of  the  box,  about  half  an  inch  apart. 
I  then  went  to  the  field,  took  up  the 
nest  of  young  larks,  put  them  into  the 
box,  and  left  it  down,  on  its  side, 
where  the  nest  had  been. 

After  awhile  the  parent  birds  came  to 
feed  their  young,  and  at  first  were  a 
little  frightened  at  the  box,  but  they 
soon  took  in  the  situation,  and  adapted 
themselves  to  it.  When  they  had  fed 
the  young  birds  a  few  times,  I  shifted 
the  box  about  three  yards,  and  con- 
tinued shifting  from  place  to  place  until 
I  reached  home,  which  was  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  place  where  the  nest  had 
been.  I  then  got  a  ladder,  climbed 
upon  the  housetop  and  fastened  the  box 
with  the  young  birds  against  the 
chimney  top.  The  parent  larks  con- 
tinued to  pay  as  much  attention  to  their 
young  ones  as  if  they  had  been  in  the 
fields.  At  last  I  took  the  young  birds 
into  the  house  and  put  them  into  a 
cage  in  the  garret,  and  the  old  birds 
came  through  the  garret  window  and 
fed  them,  until  they  were  able  to  take 
food  themselves,  when  their  parents 
returned  to  the  fields  to  build  another 
nest.  They  would,  however,  occa- 
sionally come  to  see  how  the  young 
larks  were  getting  on. 

//■.    A.    M. 

S.M.r  Lakk  City. 


MANNIE'S  BIRTHDAY. 

How  many  of  our  little  readers  would 
like  to  hear  from  their  little  friends 
who  left  grandpa  and  grandma,  aunties, 
uncles  and  friends,  and  went  with  their 
papas  and  mamas  on  missions  to  the 
far-off  isles  of  the  sea,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
to  know  that  they  are  trying  very  hard 
to  be  good  boys  and  girls,  so  that  the 
native  boys  and  girls  will  follow  their 
good  example. 

They  attend  their  Sunday  schools  and 
meetings,  and  they  also  have  a  little 
primary  meeting  in  which  they  enjoy 
themselves  very  much.  Sometimes  they 
have  a  play  meeting  instead  of  a  regular 
meeting,  and  the  change  makes  both 
the  native  and  missionary  children  want 
to  come  regular  in  order  not  to  miss 
any  good  thing  which  may  be  in  store 
for  them. 

Toda}'  is  Mannie's  birthday,  and  we 
all  went  to  the  mango  grove  with  our 
picnic.  Vera  made  the  puddings,  and 
Jean's  mama  made  the  cake,  and 
Nounie's  mama  colored  our  eggs  green; 
so  if  we  did  not  have  as  many  nice 
things  as  we  do  at  our  picnics  in  Utah, 
yet  we  enjoyed  ourselves  quite    as    well. 

A  kind  native  lady  living  in  a  house 
near  by  saw  our  little  company  and 
brought  us  a  large,  native  mat  to  sit 
upon.  So  we  gathered  in  our  new- 
fashioned  parlor  to  listen  to  songs  and 
recitations.  The  little  folks  sang  one 
of  their  favorite  school  songs,  and  then 
Mannie  was  to  speak  his  piece,  but  he 
was  afraid  and  could  not,  but  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  was;    it  was  tliis: 

"I  am  a  ver}'  little  bo)'. 
Just  three  years  old; 
I'm  trying  very  hard   to  do 
Just  what   I'm  told; 
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And  when  I  am  a  big  boy, 
And  nearly  grown  a  man, 
I  want  to  help  my  papa 
And  mama  all  I  can." 
Then  Adolph  sang  a  native  song,  and 
Wallace  sang  a  song  about  what  little 
boys  and  girls  are  made  of,  which  made 
all  the  children  laugh.  Tillie  and 
Helen  sang  a  medley  with  very  funny 
gestures;  but  little  Vera,  Henry  and 
Vivian  were  more  interested  in  eating 
mangoes,  so  we  left  our  nice  parlor, 
and  as  Orlando  and  the  other  boys 
climbed  the  trees  and  shook  the 
branches,  we  picked  up  the  fruit,  and 
such  a  feast  as  we  had  I  Bucketful  after 
bucketful  of  nice,  delicious  fruit  dis- 
appeared, and  more  were  called  for, 
and,  strange  to  say,  after  all  were  satis- 
fied with  eating  mangoes  we  returned  to 
our  clean  mat  parlor,  spread  out  our 
lunch,  and  ate  as  though  we  were 
hungry.  Then  we  filled  our  baskets 
with  the  fresh-fallen  fruit  and  returned 
to  the  house,  the  little  ones  quite  as 
happy  and  as  well  satisfied  as  they  ever 
were  at  a  picnic  at  home,  when  we  had 
more  luxuries  to  place  before  them. 

Aunt  Libhie. 
Sandwich  Isl.^vnds,  June  13th,  1898. 

THE   THREE  ANGELS. 

Threk  angels  from    the    gate    of    heaven 
came 

To  earth  below. 
And  by  the  side  of    mortals    ever    since, 

'Mid  all  their  woe. 
The  three  have  stood,  to  comfort  and  to 

cheer — 
Three  stars  above — three   voices  sweetly 
near. 

Faith  was  the  first  created  of    the    three 
That  came  to  earth. 

Among  those  morning  stars  that  sweetly 
sung 

Creation's  birth — 


Was  his  bright  face  turned    ever    to    the 
Lord, 

The  trust  of  childhood   in  the 
Father's  word. 

Hope  is  the  name  the  next  bright  spirit 

bears 

In  heaven's  host. 
As  close  beside    us    mortals    where    we 

roam, 

Weary  and  lost, 
He    comes    to    bid  us    look    beyond    the 

night. 
His  own  bright  eye  fixed  on  the  dawning 

light. 

The  other  of    the  group  to  us  so    near — 

Sweet  Charity, 
Or  Love,   the  name  as  called  on  high, 

•  And  with   the  three — 
Love    the    sweet    altar-fire    to    God    that 

burns. 
And  then  for  man  in   fervent  pity  burns. 

Beside  each  pilgrim   in    his  wear)-  way. 
The  three  so  dear — 

Even  when  slighted,  still  in  pity  deep 
To  bless  and  cheer — 

But  the  sweet  star,  the  brightest  of    the 
three. 

And  most  like  Him  above,  sweet  Charity. 

For  "God  is  Love" — so  pure    and    deep 
with  Him 

The  fountains   flow. 
Which  the  deep  shadows  of  parental    love 

So  dimly  show — 
All    wisdom,    power,    and  holiness    with 

Him; 
But  Love  the  central  ray  of  light  sublime. 

And  when  beside  the  weary  and  the  poor 

We  mortals  go — 
By  word  and  deed  to  lighten  and  to  soothe 

Each  heavy  woe — 
Then  the    dear    angels  come    with  us    to 

stay. 
And  heaven    reflects    below    its  sweetest 
ray. 
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POSTAGE   STAMPS. 

Few  people,  perhaps,  realize  of  how 
recent  origin  is  the  postage  stamp.  It 
was  first  issued  by  Great  Britain  in 
1840.  Brazil  was  the  first  nation  to 
follow  the  example,  which  they  did  in 
1843,  and  in  1847  the  United  States 
began  the  use  of  postage  stamps. 
There  are  now  211  stamp  issuing  coun- 
tries. It  is  estimated  now  that  every 
year  some  50,000,0(10,000  letters  are 
posted  in  the  world.  America  leads 
with  over  25,000,000,000,  and  England 
'.  follows  with  700,000,000.  Japan  now 
mails  annually  95,000,000  letters,  and  the 
cancelled  stamps  on  these  letters  are 
worth  an  average  of  one  cent  each. 
Last  year  there  were  26,000  letters 
posted  in  England  without  any  address 
on  them.  In  1600  of  these  gold  coin 
and  money  were  inclosed.  The  can- 
celled postage  stamps  of  many  countries 
are  worth  quite  as  much  as  unused 
specimens,  and  many  are  issued  solely 
for  collections,  the  revenue  being  an 
important  item. 


TABLE  MANNERS  IN  RHYME. 

Ir    is    so    hard    for    little    folks    to    be 
polite  and  orderly  at  meals,  and  they  so 
often  forget  the  rules    with    which    papa 
and    mamma    try    to    help     them    to    be 
gentlemanly  and  ladylike,  that  it    would 
perhaps    be    a    good    thing    for    children 
who  are  troubled  in  this  way  to  commit 
to  memory  these   rhyming  rules: 
In  silence  I  must  take  my  seat. 
And  give  God  thanks  before  I  eat; 
Must  for  my  food  in  patience  wait 
Till  I  am  asked  to  hand  my  plate; 
I  must  not  scold,  nor  whine,  nor  pout. 
Nor  move  my  chair  and    plate    about; 
With  knife,  or  fork,  or  napkin  ring 
I  must  not  play — nor  must  I  sing; 
I  must  not  speak  a  useless  word — 
For  children  must  be  seen — not  heard; 


I  must  not  talk  about  my  food, 

Nor  fret  if  I  don't  think  it  good; 

My  mouth  with  food  I   must  not  crowd, 

Nor  while  I'm  eating  speak  aloud;     - 

Must  turn  my  head  to    cough  or  sneeze, 

And  when  I  ask,  say,    "  If  you  please;" 

The  tablecloth  I  must  not  spoil, 

Nor  with  my  food  my  fingers  soil; 

Must  keep  mj'  seat  when  I  have  done. 

Nor  round  the  table  sport  or  run; 

When  told  to  rise,   then  I  must  put 

My  chair  away  with  noiseless  foot. 

And  lift  my  heart  to  God   above, 

In  praise  for  all  His  wondrous  love. 


A  CHILD  OF  SEVEN. 

All  the  bells  of  heaven  may  ring. 
All  the  birds  of^heaven  may  sing. 
All  the  winds  of  earth  may  bring 

All  sweet  sounds  together. 
Sweeter  far  than  all  things  heard, 
Hand  of  harper,  tone  of  bird, 
Sound  of  woods  at  sundown   stirred. 
Welling  waters,  winsome  word, 

Wind  in  warm,  warm  weather: 
One  thing  yet  there  is,    that  none. 
Hearing  ere  its  chimes  be  done, 
Knows  not  well  the  sweetest  one 
Heard  of  man  beneath  the  sun, 

Hoped  in   heaven  hereafter; 
Soft  and  strong  and  loud  and   light. 
Very  round  and  very  light, 
Heard  from  morning's  rosiest  height, 
Where  the  soul  of  all  delight 

Fills  a  child's  clear  laughter. 
Golden  bells  of  welcome  rolled 
Never  forth  such  notes,  nor  told 
Hours  so  blithe  in   tones  so  bold 
As  the  radiant  mouth  of  gold, 

Here  that  rings  forth  heaven. 
If   the  golden-crested  wren 
Were  a  nightingale,   why,  then. 
Something  seen  and  heard  of  men 
Might  be  lialf  as  sweet  as  when 

Laughs  a  child  of  seven. 
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ALL    HAIL,    IMMORTAL    DAY  J 


Words  by  Jas.  H.  Wallis. 


MUBIO  BT  E.  F.  Pabst. 
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All  hall,  Im  -  mor  -  tal 

O  no  -  ble     men   of 

O'er  des-erts    wild  and 

Then  shout,  ye  vales  and 
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sway  On    this  great  day     of     fame;  Let  feel- Ings 

trod,  Je  -   ho  -  vah      to        o    -  bey.  We  love    thy 

cheer,  Save  nature's  grand  dis  -  play.  But  God,  from 

riJIs,  Shall  ech  -  o     bacli    thy    lays.  Let      all      ere   - 


harsh 

mem' 

courts 
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Chorus. 
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love    to     all 
gladden    in 
Utah's     love 
Utah's    blest 
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In  -  crease, 
thy  birth, 
ly     land, 
re-treat. 
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Then     hail. 


im-mor-tal     dayl 


Joy 


Then  hall,  all  hall,    im-mortal  day! 

:;t-r-«^-^-*- 


to  thy    precious 

Joy  to  thy    pre -clous. 


A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 
Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 

40  Years  the  Standard. 

Delicious  Cake  and  Pastry,  Light  Flaky 

Biscuit,  Griddle  Cakes,  Palatable 

and  Wholesome. 

No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work. 

Contains  no  Amonia,  no  Alumn  or  any 
other  adulterant 
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D]*ioi*  Pacific 

SYSTEM. 

The  Through  Car  Line 


TO 

A//  Points  North,  South,  East  and  IVest. 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Tliroiigli  POLLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Witliont  Cliange. 


I 


CITV  TICKET  OFKICE  201   MAIN  ST. 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen'/  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,    E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX, 
Prest.  &Gen.Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.A. 


WE  PROPOSE  TO  ISSUE  AT  AN  EARLY  DAY 


THE  lilfE  OF  BHIGHAIW  YOl)|lG 

^m — 

A  BRIEF  HISTOHY  OF  THE  GflURGH 

dYV  tu;tr  'yZff^X/rOW  irfflAi/innyf/S/ ,  ^ 

ALSO  A  HANDBOOK  AND  GUIDE  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITY  AflD  ENVlBOlB 

2^S  THE  CITY  OF  THE  SfllHTS 


8BND   ORDERS   TO 

GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS   COMPANY,     ^ 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


%' 


H.  H.  CKNNON. 

0p»ra  Housa  Btoet.  09DEM. 


Z.  C.  M.  I. 

TT  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized 
for  the  Importation  of  General  Merchandise  ;  growing  continuously, 
it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and 
Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments  ;  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing  ; 
Carpets  and  Wall  Paper ;  Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware, 
Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent 


be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 
Main  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City. 


T.  G.  Webber, 

Superintendent. 


Hio  Srande  |||estern  j{uiy. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Thi  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out chaoge  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

l«BOUGH  CARS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 


This  l8  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnifloent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  Tie  wed. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DAllY. 


Connecting  In  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ugden  for  all  California  points  and 
the  great  North-west.  Elegant  equipment,  Pullman 
bullett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Family  sleeping  cars  for  the  uee  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  tickets- 


D.  O.  DODGE, 


J.  H.  BENNETT, 


Gen'l  Manager,  Denver.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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BUTTEt^JVIIliK 

Toilet  Soap 

Makes  the  face  and  bands  as  soft 
as  velvet ;  wliitens  tbe  skin,  has  no 
equal  for  tbe 

COMPLEXION. 

Excells  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of     Imitations. 

Over  2,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

A8K   TOnR  DEALER  FOR  IT. 

SEND  12c.  for  SAMPLE  CAKE. 

COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO., 

84  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  IIL 


HOME 
FIRE 
'UTAH 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL. 

SURPLUS, 

ASSETS, 


•250,000.M 
50,000.»» 

340,000-oe 


OFFICERS  :  HEBEE  J.  GRANT,  PRESiDBirr, 
GEORGE  ROMNEY,ViclPRESiUENT,  LEWIS  8.  HILLS, 
Trbasuker,  R.  9.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS :  Henry  Dinwoodky,  Gkorob 
ROMNET,  Thos.  G.  Webber,  P.  T.  Farnsworth,  W.  H. 
RowE,  JOHN  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Blias  A. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Johk  0. 
Cutler,    Heber  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.  Burton. 

HEBER  J.  GliANT  &  CO.  Agents, 

60  Main  Street. 


THE   STENOGRAPH 

A  Machine  with  which  to  write    •     .     .     ■ 
•    a  ntw  and  easy  system  of  ShortllKinl. 
POINTS  OF  SUPERI0RIT1. 
It  is  learned  in  one -third  tbe  time  re- 
quired by  other  systems.       Its  use  l» 
pleasant,  and    does  not  strain  the 
eyes,  liauds  or  body.      It  can  be  op- 
erated in  tbe  dark.         One  operator 
can  easily  read  another's  work. 
Pen  paralysis    is  not  possible.       It 
----      does  not  require  the  useof  the 
''*'V^|\   eyes,  leaving  them  free  to  fol- 
eSsvlow  tbe  speaker's  motions. 

N^o  knowledge 
wh atever    of 

Eencil     short- 
and    required. 


NE  I'LUS  ULTRA 
S.  J.  GRIFFIN. 

DIALER  IN  ALL  KINDS  NEW 

AND     SECONDHAND 

TYPEWRITERS. 


Size,7}x7J  in. 
Weight,  with 
case,  3^  lbs. 

CATALOGUEi  ON  APPLICATWK 

GEN'L  AGENT. 

TYPE-WRITER  tUPPLIEt  AMD  mPASM 

Seaia,  Sttntiis  mn4  Rubbtr 
Sttimpt  to  enter. 


GUIDE 


TO  THE 


plf^ST  YEflt^'S  COUf^SElESTUDY 


IN     THE 


yoono  Ladies'  M»toal  IniDroveiiient  flss'n. 

PBEPAMED  BY  THE  GENERAL  BOARD  OF  THE    YOUNG  LADIES'  MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION,  AND  ISSUED  AS  SANCTIONED  BY  THE 
FIRST  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE   CHURCH. 


F=OR   SKUE    BV= 


GEO.  Q.  OKNNON   St  SONS  GO.. 


SffUT    LKKE    CITV.  V7TKH. 


DR.  J.  E.  TALMACE'S  WORKS 

Which  have  been  adopted  for  public  school  use,  and  are  excellent  for  home  reading  and  instruction,  can  now 
Ve  had  in  any  quantity. 


Flrsi  500K  01  Nature 
Domesiic  Science 


50  CENTS  POSTPAID. 
80  CENTS  POSTPAID. 


GEO.  Q.  GflllflOll  &  SO|*S  CO., 

p.  0.  Box  450,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

n     V4     rtni^T^ON     opera  House  Block, 

rt.    n-    V>l-l4X4TV^4Y,  OGDEN,  UATH. 


-WE  HRE   PREPARED  TO  DO 


FIRST-CLASS  •  BIHDIKG 


IfJ  HLiU  STYllES  RHO  RT- 


L^OlisL    RKTES 


GEO.  Q.  CANNON   &  SONS   COMPANY. 


THE  GOSPEL 

By  Eldep  B.  H-  Roberts, 
IS  AGAIN    IN   l^-KIN'J'. 

Price,  -  75  Cents,  Postpaid. 


Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

SQE|VI$  CIJVE  OF  THE  U/OFJCD. 
TWO  FAST  TRAINS  DAILY 

Through  Pullman  and  Tourist  Sleepers 
to  Denver,  Pueblo  and  Colorado  Springs. 

Close  connections  made  there  for  AL.L 
POINTS  EAST  with  the  Fast  Flyers  of  the 

Burlington,  Rock  Island,  and  Missouri  Pacific. 

The  Equipment  is  Elegant,  New  and 
Comfortable,  surpassing  that  of  all  others. 

The  scenery  on  theDenverA,  Rio  Grande 
Is  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  In  the 
world. 

A.S.HUGHES.    W.J.SHOTWUL.    S.K.  HOOPER. 

Traffic  Manager.     Otii.  Agt.SSW  2(1  South,     O.P  AT.  A.. 
Otnutr.  Ctla  Salt  Laht  City.      Otnver.  Colo 
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SML-T    L-MKE    OITY. 
BABY   CAt^RlflGES,  I^EFRIGERATOIRS, 

FUJ^NITURE,   carpets,  WAlili  PAPEI^. 
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Wilford  Woqdruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savings  i^ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
No.  I,  3  &  S  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Takes   deposits   In   any   sum;  pays  5  per  cent.  In- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest   Savings   Sank    in    Utah,   loith   deposiu 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 

15  28 

WM.  DRIYIR  h  SDK, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

Drags,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Yarnislies. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 


F.  AUERBAGH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.         -         One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AUERBAGH    &    BRO.- 
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WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogden,  Ut.4B 
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B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES   A. 

General  Danklna  Doslness, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESIf^ES   YOUIH    ACCOUJ^TS. 

SS-DeEDS"AND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.-SH 
60  S.  East  Temple  St .  SALT  LAKEXITY. 
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American  Biscuit  &  MannlactarlDg  Co. , 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factery. 
[HENRY    WALLACE.    Manager] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celvhrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

37  E.  3rd  South  St.,      Salt  I<ake  City. 
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GUIDE 


TO  THE  FIRST  YEAK'S  COURSE  OF 
STUDY  IN  THE  YOUNG  LADIES'  MU- 
TUAL IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION. 
Prepared  by  tbe  General  Board  of  the  Y'oung  Ladies' 
Mutual  Improrement  Association,  and  issued  as  sanc- 
tioned by  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church.  Price 
10  cts.    Geokgk  Q.  Cannon  &  Son.s  Co. 


TI16  Siai.6  BanK 

OF=    UXHH, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DineCTOI^S  : 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton. 

WiD.H.  Rowe, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon 
Spencer  Clawson 
Elias  Morris, 


Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frauli  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Farnswortk, 
E.  M.  Weiler, 


Henry  A.  Woolley. 

GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 


EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH 


COALTER  &  SNELGROVE^  CO., 

THE  SALT  LAKE  JBUSIG  DEflliEHS, 

^    ~  »  *         ity  and  Power. 


GENERAL 
THE 


ALSO 


ESTEY  PIANO,  WITH  NEW  repeating  action 

ESTEY  ORGANS,  250,000  IN  USE. 

'band  instrdments,  sheet  music  and  books 

lA.Ofi 
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■a.      74    MAIN   STREET 

Catalogue  Free. 


